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FIRE INSURANCE RATES AND NATIONAL SUPERVISION. 


How Shall Public Opinion Be Satisfied ? 





The readers of the Journal will no 
doubt be tolerant with the editor if he 
makes further reference to the rela- 
tion of companies to the insuring 
public respecting rates, for it is indeed 
a burning question and one which will 
be forced upon the attention of under- 
writers by state legislation, if in no 
other way. Anti-insurance legislation 
is but one expression of the property- 
owner’s belief that he has something 
to say on rates. At the very least, it 
is an expression of his dissatisfaction 
with present methods, of his belief that 
rates now made are often unequal and 
many times excessively profitable. 

In the last number of the Journal 
we published two articles, one touch- 
ing upon the attitude of fire insurance 
interests towards proposed national 
supervision, the other advancing argu- 
ments in favor of the property-owner’s 
direct interest in rates. Both have 
aroused a notable objection from one 
of the Journal’s keenest readers, a 
local agent of wide reputation and in- 
fluence. His objection to national 
supervision for fire insurance is that 
it is liable to result in the prohibition 
of uniform rate-making for the whole 
country, whereas under state super- 
vision this prohibition applies to but 
a limited territory. 

On the question of giving the prop- 
erty-owner a voice in the rate making 
of stock companies he thinks that the 
consumer in this case has no more 
right to say what the price shall be 














than the consumer of any other com- 
modity. If the consumer does not like 
the price, he says, he ‘‘need not buy.’’ 

These two propositions are so close- 
ly allied that we shall consider them 
as one. In the first place, we shall 
admit that the ‘‘consumer’”’ of fire in- 
surance policies has no natural rights 
different from those of any other con- 
sumer. Where prices are determined 
by demand and sapply and open com- 
petition, the consumer need not ask 
for any other voice in price making 
than the right to purchase the goods 
he desires in the open market at the 
lowest price. But where uniform 
price agreements are the rule and 
where it is contended, as in fire insur- 
ance, that the elimination of competi- 
tion upon rates is best, then we surely 
think the consumer—not having the 
defence of open competition and being 
obliged to buy of the stock companies 
at their uniform price or go without 
insurance—has an interest in the price 
making to the extent of requiring that 
the uniform rates shall be equal to all 
and shall not produce excessive profits. 

Indeed this right is one which rests 
with the consumer of all commodities 
where, by agreement, uniform price 
making is the rule, as it is in many 
lines of business today, is in fact be- 
coming common in all business. And 
when by evolution competition on 
prices becomes eliminated social wel- 
fare demands that the consumer of all 
commodities as well as insurance pol- 
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icies, shall have, in place of his choice 
to buy in open market, the right to 
protest against unequal or excessive 
prices and enforce a change. 

This is the attitude which the peo- 
ple of the United States are taking to- 
day toward railroad rates. They rec- 
ognize, in the first place, that railroad 
competition between parallel lines is 
wasteful and disastrous and they are 
ready to stand for the natural monop- 
oly which railroading requires, pro- 
vided the consumer is not unduly ex- 
ploited for the benefit of railroad 
stockholders, and, more than anything 
else, that there be no secret rebates or 
discriminating charges to favored 
shippers. 

This brings us up to the question of 
national supervision. Probably there 
would be no objection from fire insur- 
ance men to this proposal were it not 
for the fear they entertain in regard 
to anti-trust legislation. We agree 
with our valued reader that the same 
causes which result today in anti- 
compact legislation in particular states 
would probably lead, were national 
supervision in full force at this time, 
to similar legislation at Washington. 
But feeling that the remedy for ad- 
verse legislation is largely in the 
hands of the companies, we believe 
that national supervision would lead 
more quickly to certain much desired 
reforms, because of its applicability to 
the country at large, than the spas- 
modic and isolated efforts of state 
legislatures. 

When we say that insurance inter- 
ests are largely to blame for the situa- 
tion we do not mean that anti-com- 
pact legislation is rational or neces- 
sarily effective to accomplish the ends 
for which it is designed. Indeed anti- 
compact legislation in the states, so 
far as our observation goes, has led to 
increased insurance cost to the citizens 
of those states as a whole. 


What is meant is this: The anti- 


compact legislation in its final analysis 
is not q protest against ‘‘uniform 
prices’’ in fire insurance, but against 
the manifest inequality of those prices 


and the belief, whether justified or 
not, that these prices are in many 
cases excessive and unreasonable. Now 
it is possible for the insurance compa- 
nies to convince the insuring public 
that the prices which they make by 
agreement with each other are not un- 
equal and are not excessive. They are 
not now excessive as a whole, but it is 
too well known that they are in many 
cascs unequal and that certain classes 
of property-owners are paying rates 
which are excessively profitable, while 
others are being carried by these peo- 
ple at a loss. 

Anti-compact legislation is slowly 
but surely forcing upon the compa- 
nies the necessity for a combined 
classified experience as a basis which 
may be used (not arbitrarily, but with 
judgment and discretion) in the appli- 
cation of the schedule system to all 
classes of risks. Whatever may be 
said against the combined classifica- 
tion—and much can be said—we can- 
not see for ourselves any other method 
by which the fire insurance companies 
can demonstrate the equity of their 
rates and thus meet and overcome the 
constantly increasing tendency tow- 
ards restrictive legislation. 

As evidence that such legislation is 
increasing and is growing more dras- 
tic, we have but to refer to the bill 
passed by both houses of the Arkan- 
sas legislature prohibiting insurance 
companies from doing business in that 
state if they belong to a rating or- 
ganization anywhere in any part of 
the United States or of the world. 
Under this law companies whose 
agents were members of a local board 
in Podunk, although not having juris- 
diction in Arkansas or related to Ar- 
kansas rates in any way,would never- 
theless under this bill be debarred from 
Arkanas. Surely anti-trust legislation 
under national supervision could not 
be more sweeping than this. 

In Missouri and Kansas, where 
strong anti-trust laws already exist, 
new bills have been introduced the 
enactment of which is designed to 
prohibit the use of rate books issaed 
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by independent rating bureaus, sold 
to the companies and purchased by 
them for use in their business. The 
bureaus and rate book systems were 
devised to admit of legal uniform rate 
making in anti-compact states, but we 
see here, not a disposition on the part 
of the legislature to admit its inability 
to prevent uniform price making, but 
a bitter determination to follow up to 
the last ditch every device or techni- 
cality which the companies may adopt 
to relieve a situation which they 
might permanently cure by proper re- 
forms within the business itself. 

We do not believe legislation will 
ever be devised by any state, no mat- 
ter how ingenious, which will prevent 
two or more people in any line of 
business from getting together and 
agreeing upon prices if they wish to. 
Indeed, as we have already said, this 
legislation is not aimed at uniform 
prices or price agreements. Why, 
therefore, should there be this con- 
stant running fight, this dashing from 
pillar to post in the effort to maintain 
a system of uniform price making 
which is repugnant to the insuring 
public. Eventually some real states- 
mun is sure to get at the heart of this 
proposition and enact effective legis- 
lation which will compel rate equality 
and enforce reasonable charges to all. 

We know that the insurance compa- 
nies, spurred on by progressive and 
thoughtful men within their own 
ranks, urged to action likewise by the 
insistent attitude of state legislatures, 
are trying to swing into line proper 
reforms which are herein advocated. 
But the natural inertia to be found in 
any great business and the opposition 
of reactionaries renders the task diffi- 
cult. 

There are perhaps fifty responsible 
executive fire insurance officials—not 
more—who could, if they acted to- 
gether, change the whole drift of the 
business and of state legislation. If 
these men were moved by a common 
impulse and a common purpose they 
would, in our opinion, proceed coinci- 
dently along two definite lines of 


action: first, to establish more cordial 
relations with their agents upon the 
rating question, admitting them to a 
partnership interest therein which is 
justified by proper principles of un- 


derwriting, and second, to perfect and 


apply to the business as a whole those 
principles of combined experience 


with which the Insurance Classifica- 


tion Bureau of Chicago isnow experi- 
menting. 

Backed by a complete combined ex- 
perience, using schedules the charges 
of which are based on that experience 
and placing those schedules in the 
hands of local agents for application 
according to the actual conditions as 
they exist, both companies and agents 
would then be armed with arguments 
with which they could effectively as- 
sail anti-compact legislation whether 
it were in the states or in Congress 
under national supervision. 

We know that many companies in- 
dividually, and some companies by 
the exchange of information, have 
classified statistics which very largely 
meet the requirements, but this is not 
the true combined experience which 
the companies must have in order to 
effectively satisfy public opinion. 

We know also that there is an ex- 
pressed willingness on the part of 
company managers to share rating 
powers with their agents. Yet the 
sincerity of this opinion suffers when 
the proposition to recognize that re- 
lationship through the enactment of 
state legisiation is proposed. If the 
relation itself is right and justified 
under any circumstances, then it 
should make little difference whether 
it comes in one form or another. If 
the companies cannot trust their 
agents to apply the schedules accord- 
ing to local conditions, then we have 
here an argument for the improve- 
ment in agency representation for 
which organized agency effort in fire 
insurance is constantly working, re- 
ceiving setbacks and discouragements 
often from the people who complain 
most at the character and ability of 
the average fire insurance agent. 
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So much has been said by fire un- 
derwriters in regard to the national 
administration’s attitude towards cor- 
porations and particularly towards 
rate regulation that we believe it im- 
portant for the readers of this journal 
to be precisely informed as to what 
that attitude is. 

In the first place, in regard to the 
general question of corporations, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his recent message 
to Congress, said: 


Interstate commerce is peculiarly the field of 
the general government. It is an absurdity to 
expect to eliminate the abuses in great corpora- 
tions by state action. It is difficult to be patient 
with an argument that such matters should be 
left to the states, because more than one state 
pursues the policy of creating on easy terms 
corporations which are never operated within 
that state at all, but in other states whose laws 
they ignore. The national government alone can 
deal adequately with these great corporations. 
To try to deal with them in an intemperate, 
destructive, or demagogic spirit would, in all 
probability, mean that nothing whatever wouid 
be accomplished, and, with absolute certainty, 
that if anything were accomplished it would be 
of a harmful nature. The American people 
need to continue to show the very qualities that 
they have shown—that is, moderation, good 
sense, the earnest desire to avoid doing any dam- 
age, and yet the quiet determination to proceed, 
step by step, without halt and without hurry, 
in eliminating or at least in minimizing whatever 
of mischief or of evil there is to interstate 
commerce in the conduct of great corporations. 

They are acting in no spirit of hostility to 
wealth, either individual or corporate. They 
are not against the rich man any more than 
against the poor man. On the contrary, they are 
friendly alike toward rich man and toward poor 
man, provided only that each acts in a spirit of 
justice and decency toward his fellows. Great 
corporations are necessary, and only men of 
great and singular mental power can manage 
such: corporations successfully, and such men 
must have great rewards. But these corpora- 
tions should be managed with due regard to the 
interest of the public as awhole. Where this 
can be done under the present laws it must be 
done. Where tnese laws come short others 
should be enacted to supplement them. 


We find herein a generous, tolerant, 
broad-minded attitude towards all 
corporations, including insurance com- 
panies, and no evidence, so far as we 
can discern, of any purpose to antag- 


THE PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE TOWARD RATES AND CORPORATIONS. 


onize or injure just corporate inter- 
ests through national supervision from 
Washington. 

Concerning the bureau of corpora- 
tions established largely through the 
influence of President Roosevelt, the 
latter says in his message: 

The policy of the bureau is to accomplish the 
purposes of its creation by co-operation, not an- 
tagonism; by making constructive legislation, 
not destructive prosecution, the immediate ob- 
ject ef its inquiries; by conservative investiga- 
tion of law and fact, and by refusal to issue in- 
complete and hence necessarily inaccurate re- 
ports. Its policy being thus one of open in- 
quiry into, and not attack upon, business, the 
bureau has been able to gain not only the confi- 
dence, but, better still, the co-operation of men 
engaged in legitimate business. The bureau: of- 
fers to the Congress the means of getting at the 
cost of production of our various great staples of 
commerce. 

Of necessity the careful investigation of special 
corporations will afford the commissioner 
knowledge of certain business facts, the publica- 
tion of which might be an improper infringe- 
ment of private rights. The method of making 
public the results of these investigations affords, 
under the law,a means for the protection of 
private rights. The Congress will have all facts 
except such as would give to another corpora- 
tion information which would injure the legiti- 
mate business of a competitor and destroy the 
incentive for individual superiority and thrift. 


Again we find herein an evident de- 
termination in this new and power- 
ful governmental bureau to serve and 
promote legitimate corporate interests, 
which, in their final analysis must be 
coincident with the best interests of 
the people. There does not seem to 
be anything dangerous to the interests 
of companies, agents or property- 
owners in the work which the bureau 
of corporations would be called upon 
to do in connection with the super- 
vision of insurance. 

Turning to the more specific ques- 
tion of rates, the President herein 
deals only with common carriers. 
Upon this question Mr. Roosevelt says 
emphatically that the highways of 
commerce must be kept ‘‘open to all 


on’ equal terms, and to do this it is 
necessary to put a complete stop to all 
rebates.” The President does nut 
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recommend, as it has been assumed, 
that Congress or any commission 
authorized by Congress, shall have 
general supervision over rates or shall 
make or originate traffic charges. On 
the contrary, he says that ‘‘it would 
be undesirable, if it were not imprac- 
ticable, finally to clothe the commis- 
sion with general authority to fix rail- 
road rates.”’ 

But on the question of discriminat- 
ing rates to favored shippers he says: 

The commission should be vested with the 
power, where a given rate has been challenged 
and after full hearing found to be unreasonable, 
to decide, subject to judicial review, what shall 
be a reasonable rate to take its place; the ruling 
of the commission to take effect immediately, 
and to obtain unless and until it is reversed by 
the court of review. The government must in 
increasing degree supervise and regulate the 
workings of the railways engaged in interstate 
commerce; and such increased supervision is 
the only alternative to an increase of the present 
evils on the one hand or a still more radical 
policy on the other. In my judgment the most 
important legislative act now needed as regards 
the regulation of corporations is this act to con- 
fer on the interstate commerce commission the 
power to revise rates and regulations, the revised 
rate to at once go into effect, and to stay in effect 
unless and until the court of review reverses it. 


The program at Washington, there- 
fore, is not rate regulation but a re- 
vision of unreasonable and discrimi- 
nating charges. In our opinion the 
attitude of the administration at 
Washington would not injuriously 
affect fire insurance if national super- 
vision were established, or would the 
companies be prohibited by national 
law from agreeing among themselves 
upon equal and reasonable rates. 





RESULTS IN 1904. 


A few loss ratios from advance reports, show- 

ing business results in 1904: 
Premiums Losses 

Company. Written. Paid. Ratio. 
ZENA 206 cecces sees $5,458,385 $3,358,449 61.5 
Agricultural ....... 1,289,697 22,995 64.0 
American, N.J..... 2,028,856 1,119,447 55.0 
Com’l Union........ 4,496,278 2,825,861 51.7 
Connecticut ........ 3,019,703 1,834,134 60.7 
Continental......ee. 5,920,807 3,678,368 62.1 
German American.. 5,326,190 38,071,517 57.7 
Germania ......ee0e2 2,414,277 1,301,614 53.9 
Hartford ....0.eeee- 11,876,983 7,252,929 61.0 
Home 2.2000 cecccess 98,224,888 5,141,986 62.5 
National Fire....... 4,423,659 2,898,014 65.5 
Niagara ..cccsccccce 2,652,911 1,472,624 55.5 
North British....... 4,115,987 2,870,466 69.8 
Northwestern Nat’l. 1,451,621 682,329 43.6 
Palatine ..ccceseccee 1,413,137 850,118 62.3 
Phenix, N. Y..eee0e. 5,875,727 3,396,232 57.8 


FIELD MEN CO-OPERATE ON ADJUSTMENTS. 


A number of resident field men in Milwaukee 
have entered into a mutual agreement for hand- 
ling and adjusting small losses which heretofore 
have been as a rule referred by the companies to 
the agents. It is claimed that local agents are 
found in some cases too ready to make quick 
and expensive adjustments in order to secure 
some imaginary advantage with the insured. 

To overcome this difficulty the field men 
mentioned have organized a bureau to which 
local agents are to report all small losses. The 
bureau then appoints one or two field men in- 
terested who may happen to be available in the 
city at the time to handle the loss. The bureau, 
which is in charge of 8. Herdegen, state agent of 
the Phenix of Hartford, does not undertake 
to look after losses where but one company or 
one agency is involved. 

Where losses occur involving considerable 
amounts the handling thereof is left to the usual 
course, that is, for each company to settle ac- 
cording to its own convenience and interests. 





OPPORTUNITY. 











Seattle, Jan. 10, 1905. 

Does not the communication of your feminine 
reader in the December issue miss the mark? It 
is not that we are living at such a pace that we 
are allowed no time to make our decisions, but 
that we fail to recognize among the procession 
of opportunities speeding by us the one that is 
ours, and select it from among the many. What 
is an opportunity for the real estate man would 
not ordinarily be one for the physician, because 
from the standpoint of experience temperament 
or real estate ability he could not carry it to a 
successful conclusion, even if it were thrust into 
his hands. 

Gradually as we are knocked about in the 
business world we learn our limitations and 
avoid the opportunities for which we are un- 
fitted and which would prove failures if we 
sought to grasp them. 

The definition of executive ability appears in- 
correct, for in many instances men employing 
others enjoy and can better perform the work 
they entrust to them, but recognize that.all the 
details of a great enterprise cannot be done by 
themselves alone. The following definition it 
seems more nearly approximates the truth: 

Good executive ability consists in finding and 
combining. people who can perform well, the 
detail work that one has not time himself to 
perform. B. W. Baker. 


WORLD'S FAIR INSURANCE. 


W.H. Markbam & Co. of St. Louis handled 
much the largest portion of the insurance on the 
World’s Fair. The premiums received by the 
agency aggregated $118,000; the risks involved, 
$3,000,000; total losses thereon, $3,500. Most 


of the business was written in the Markham 
agency. 
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HOW AN ADJUSTMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA WAS MADE. 





FROM THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, NEW YorK. 


The circumstances surrounding the 
settlement of the Isaac Cohn claim at 
Bradford, Pa., recently are not un- 
usual, and fairly illustrate the neces- 
sity of a more business-like adjust- 
ment of claims. The stock was dam- 
aged by fire from an adjoining build- 
ing, and a large portion of the stock 
was removed, damaged somewhat by 
removal. Shortly after the fire six 
adjusters arrived on the ground, who 
found that the assured’s books were 
kept in such condition as to show 
clearly the amount of stock on hand. 
It was the opinion of the adjusters 
that an inventory should be taken of 
the stock in sight so as to determine 
the damage thereto by hydrants and 
to determine also the amount of goods 
actually burned out of sight. The as- 
sured was directed to take this inven- 
tory, and a date was fixed for the ad- 
justers to return and proceed with the 
adjustment. 

Two of the six adusters, however, 
who had remained in town to look 
after other incidental losses without 
notice to the four others who had left 
town, made an adjustment with the 
assured without requiring the assured 
or without themselves taking an actual 
inventory of the stock in sight. It 
was ‘‘guessed’’ that the sound value 
of the stock was $14,826.99, and it was 
‘*onessed”’ that the goods in the ruins 
were worth $1,509. Having ‘‘guessed”’ 
at the stock it was ‘‘guessed’’ that 
the damage thereon was 40 per cent. 
After having deducted one guess from 
the other and the result from the total 
stock on hand as shown bythe books 
it was discovered that the assured had 
suffered a loss of exactly $11,000. A 
statement which, however, did not 
show on its face how the results were 
obtained was drafted by the two ad- 
justers referred to, and to this state- 
ment was attached the names of the 
four departed. 

This statement was issued and sent 


to all interested companies and passed 
current for a correct business-like ad- 
justment of the claim, and was ac- 
cepted as such. The lessons to be 
learned from this adjustment were: 
First, that six adjusters were unneces- 
sary; one having authority from all 
companies would have been equally 
efficient and less expensive. Second, 
the assured having been instructed to 
inventory his stock should have been 
required to doit. Third, it is unjust 
to the assured or to the company—in 


most cases probably to the latter—to 
guess as to the value of a stock where 
it is possible to make an actual inven- 
tory. Fourth, lazy adjusters may be 
expensive, not only to their own com- 
panies, but also to companies which 
are often practically compelled to en- 
dorse their action when associated on 
the same loss. 

Every dollar thrown away in losses 
is a dollar lost. There is no branch of 
the business in which time is worth 
more money than in the adjustment 
of claims. An honest claim will bear 
investigation, but some adjusters go 
on the plan that any claim, honest or 
dishonest, does not require investiga- 
tion, and in this they are often being 
fooled, and so are the companies which 
employ them. 


TO ABOLISH FEE SYSTEM. 


The new Democratic governor of Minnesota, 
John A. Johnson, in his inaugural address 
favors the abolishment of the fee system in the 





insurance department, placing the commissioner 


exclusively on a salaried basis, with a compen- 
sation sufficient to secure ‘* men of acknowledged 
ability and high character.” 


POWERS OF THE AGENT. 


The supreme court of Iowa has decided in the 
case of the Liquid Carbonic Acid Manufacturing 
Co. vs. Pheenix Assurance of London, that the 
power of an agent cannot be limited by the pro- 
visions of the contract which he writes. The 
policy clause voiding in case of mortgage was, 
it is claimed, waived by the agent, and the court 
says that this waiver rules in law against the 
terms of the contract. If this be good law it 





will be more than ever desirable for companies 
to exercise the greatest care and judgment in the 
selection of their agents; as well as for agents to 
prove to the companies that their interests are 
vested in eompetent hands. 
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SHOULD LOCAL AGENTS STAND FOR A UNIFORM COMMISSION? 





CONTRIBUTED TO THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS BY THE PRESIDENT OF A LEADING 
AMERICAN AGENCY COMPANY. 


Can companies and agents co-operate towards 
a reduction in expenses without causing an 
actual cut in income to agents who devote their 
entire time to the business? If so, what, in your 
opinion, should be the basis of such co-opera- 
tion? 


There has been some question with 
regard to the prospect and practicabil- 
ity of co-operative action by agents to 
effect a general reduction of commis- 
sions. In considering this it must be 
taken for granted that no class of 
men, either as a body or individually, 
may be expected voluntarily to take 
or invite action to reduce their in- 
comes. There is no more reason for 
expecting fire insurance agents to 
make a move in the direction of re- 
ducing their commission income than 
there would be to look for the initia- 
tive to be taken by the workmen in a 
factory to diminish their wage income. 

It is, however, conceivable that an 
enlightened quota of the latter might, 
in some conditions of trade or indus- 
try, perceive the expediency of accept- 
ing a reduction in the rate of their pay 
if thereby steadier employment were 
assured them, or they were relieved 
from the necessity of incurring cer- 
tain outside expenses, with the result 
that their net annual income was in- 
creased. 

Similarly, it is by no means beyond 
the pale of possibility that agents who 
are students of the situation may have 
prevision of the advantage to them 
which would resultifcommissions were 
uniformly restricted to a basis which 
would discourage rebates, diminish 
the number of intermediaries, provide 
no margin for ‘“‘hangers on,’’ offer no 
attraction to incapables to take up the 
business as a makeshift and furnish 
no support or sustenance to parasites. 

Experience proves that it is in- 
variably the case in territories where 
commissions are ‘‘open,’’ and there- 
fore high, that the benefits thereof are 
not retained by the legitimate agents 





who make the business their following 
and vocation, but are distributed to 
others as rebates and fees and through 
various channels created by the com- 
petition thus invited and produced. 

For some reasons, not easily dis- 
cernible, the companies have not 
seemed, thus far, to be able to accom- 
plish a reform in this matter, and it 
may be that it will be left for a num- 
ber of far-seeing agents to propose to 
their solidly constituted and well-di- 
rected organization the question of 
the expediency and advisability of 
formulating and putting in effect 
a commission agreement—especiully 
(but not exclusively) in cities and lo- 
calities where uniluly high commis- 
sions prevail—binding themselves not 
to accept more than certain fixed, con- 
servative rates of commission, and to 
adopt suitable and effective measures, 
é. g. by exclusive reciprocal undertak- 
ings and other proper organization 
methods, to make prevalent the prac- 
tice of the payment and acceptance of 
lower commissions. 

The companies would no doubt 
cheerfully co-operate—for the most 
part—even if they seem to hesitate in 
moving themselves in the matter. | 

If such a consummation were by 
any means brought about, certainly 
the business of fire underwriting in 
agency fields would be in a much bet- 
ter way as regards all concerned, the 
public, the agents (properly so-called) 
and the companies. It would no 
longer be necessary to apply a ‘‘load- 
ing’’ to rates to cover an excessive 
commission expense, and some prop- 
erty-owners would not be unjustly 
favored by rebates at the expense of 
the majority. Agents who make a 
profession of the business and are 
capable, creditable fire underwriters 
would be subject to a greatly dimin- 
ished competition by irresponsibles, 
intermediaries and incidental traders 
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in the business. The companies would 
be relieved of a considerable problem 
and burden—they are not as indiffer- 
ent to the situation as their inaction 
(or the apparent attitude of some of 
them) might appear to argue. 


Possibly a reform may be achieved 
some time bya union of agents re- 
solved ‘‘to have and to hold’”’ what is 
fairly due them for valuable services, 
for work discreetly and intelligently 
performed. 








HOW SHALL STOCK COMPANIES MEET MUTUAL COMPETITION? 








New York, Dec. 21, 1904. 
Editor of Insurance Economics: 

Permit me to draw attention toa 
phase of modern fire underwriting de- 
velopment which, it appears to me, 
must in the near future come to be a 
matter of large import in agency prac- 
tice. That is, how to meet the organ- 
ized mutuals, inter-insurers and va- 
rious institutions of that ilk which 
are, and possibly if not probably 
increasingly to be, established to 
cover ‘“‘improved’’ risks of various 
classes. 

The street railway interests are con- 
sidering some such co-operative insur- 
ance scheme; the Senior Mill Mutuals 
have been established and aggressive 
for several years; scientific insurance 
engineering knowledge and methods 
respecting fire resistive, preventive 
and protective construction and ap- 
pliances—as time goes by and the pub- 
lic becomes awakened to the advisabil- 
ity and convinced of the possibility of 
diminishing the annual fire waste— 
may gradually prevail to improve fire 
risks and lessen the loss cost. 

Will the tendency be, on the part of 
owners of such improved risks, to 
form co-operative, non-commission- 
paying, inter-insurance associations? 
If so, how can old-line companies com- 
pete except through some similar co- 
operative or combination scheme of 
their own, akin to the ‘‘Factory Insur- 
ance Association’’ at Hartford, for in- 
stance? 

In such case is the local agent to be 
left with only the rag-tag and bob-tail, 
so to speak, the ‘‘culls’’ among risks, 
and see all the superior ones go to the 
systematically organized and con- 


ducted associations, whether of mutual 
or stock companies? 

I confess that this question which 
may press for solution in the near 
future, is a puzzling one tome. Both 
by predilection and training I am in- 
tensely in favor of maintaining the 
local agent in his important place as a 
trusted representative of the company, 
as the local trustee of its interests, not 
as a mere solicitor or collector with 
broker leanings and proclivities. It 
is such a conception of the local fire 
insurance agent and his functions 
which has produced the American 
agency system, and it is of great in- 
terest to consider what effect modern 
loss-cost reducing methods will have 
as regards agency interests. 

Company Officer. 





The point advanced by the writer 
of the above letter imperatively de- 
serves consideration, and with its re- 
ceipt comes to our notice through cur- 
rent news items the information that 
a large line of insurance on a sprink- 
led brush factory in Boston has been 
transferred from stock to mutual com- 
panies, likewise a large line on a 
bleuachery at Fall River, Mass. The 
stock companies offered to write the 
former at 20 cents per annum and the 
latter at 25 cents, but the insurance 
went to the mutuals. From the West 
at the same time comes the report 
that the Milwaukee plant of the In- 
ternational Harvester ($2,000,000) has 
now been been placed entirely with 
mutuals. 

These are but incidents representing 
what is a continual trend in insurance. 
The question is not a new one except 
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that the mutuals, out of their experi- 
ence on isolated plants are apparently 
venturing upon the insurance of ex- 
posed city risks. 

How to meet this competition is a 
question which touches the local 
agent even more closely than the com- 
pany manager, for the cost of main- 
taining the agency system represents 
a substantial part of the difference 
in cost between the stock and mu- 
tual insurance which leads to this 
digression of risks. There is a cost 
charge in stock insurance, namely, 
interest on capital, for which mutuals 
do not have to provide. But, on the 
other hand, there is the guaranteed 
fixed rate without liability for assess- 
ment which the maintenance of the 
capital stock enables the company to 
furnish. Thus it offsets the advan- 
tage of the mutual system in cost. 

‘to make their system possible the 
mutuals are obliged to maintain costly 
systems of over-sight and inspection; 
in other words, expert representation 


in the field. If the local agent can 
supply to the stock companies this ex- 
pert knowledge there is no reason 
why he should not be able to do it 
with as much profit to himself as those 
who work for mutual companies, even 
though the rate of commission is 
brought down to a figure which will 
enable stock companies to successfully 
compete with the mutuals. 

In short, when we get down to the 
final analysis in everything those who 
are capable will survive all changes in 
method and system. Whatever evolnu- 
tion may bring about there will always 
be room for the man who has some- 
thing to give. The more he can give, 
the more secure will be his position. 
The salvation of the agent and of the 
stock company, therefore, is the 
knowledge and skill necessary to meet 
modern conditions, to fulfill all the 
demands which progress imposes upon 
them and to meet the wants of the in- 
> omaes according to the most advanced 
ideas. 








PHOTOGRAPHY IN INSURANCE LOSSES. 


From INSURANCE ENGINEERING. 











It is not beyond the fact to say that every 
recent important deduction by insurance engi- 
neers in the case of Baltimore and other fire-swept 
places is based upon personal observations made 
into permanent records by photographs taken 
on the spot by students of fires. Nothing equals 
photographic details when close investigations 
are to be made for insurance purposes, whether 
before or after a loss. 

Not long ago, in a prominent western city, 
public opinion ran high against fire insurance 
companies because their rates were alleged to be 
unjustifiably high. Pictures were taken show- 
ing the combustible conditions in the rears of 
business buildings, alleys, etc. A record was 
made of inflammable accumulations which no 
one could dispute; photographs of block after 
block showed a serious conflagration menace in 
wooden buildings, wooden awnings, etc. 

The number of cameras in daily use the coun- 
try over, by fire insurance agents, inspectors 
and surveyors, as well as by the adjusters whose 
business it is to settle losses, would surprise 
most persons, if it could be accurately deter- 
mined. One New York City adjuster, who, 
fortunately for himself and his employers, 
acquired the photographic habit years ago, has 
taken nearly 10,000 photographs in and about 
Greater New York. Appraisers and adjusters 
“for the insured,” often of bad repute, have run 
up against his photographs, time and again, and 
their batteries have been silenced, thus prevent- 





ing the insurance companies from being de- 
frauded. 

In the campaign in which the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters is engaged to reduce con- 
flagration hazards in American cities, effective 
use will be made of the camera. No other 
means is so ready to the underwriter’s hand to 
demonstrate to the people the serious fire dan- 
gers that exist. 

The rapidly growing science of insurance 
engineering depends for much of its progress on 
photography. The stability or unstability of 
walls, roofs, floors, fire doors, fire shutters, sky- 
lights, partitions, etc., can be testified to after a 
fire by only one indisputable witness, and that 
witness is the camera. In fire resistive con- 
struction nothing is of more moment than the 
protective materials placed about the steel skele- 
tons of buildings. The camera tells us how 
these materials stand the test, and there can be 
no further argument after the camera speaks. 

Casualty insurance companies which issue 
employers’ liability policies are relatively almost 
as great users of cameras as the fire insurance 
people. Unsafe conditions in factories, mills 
and workshops by which the lives or limbs of 
workmen are jeopardized, are duly recorded in 
photographs. Probably no other single instru- 
ment brings about so many reforms and correc- 
tions, in the interest of public safety, as the 
underwriters’ camera. The photographsof dan- 
gerous defects lead to early corrections, in the 
majority of cases. But it is in fire insurance 
that the camera is in greatest demand. There it 
turns out with the fire engines and remains in 
service after the fire extinguishing apparatus 
and the fire insurance patrol have gone home. 
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CONFLAGRATIONS: HOW ORIGINATING, HOW TO PREVENT THEM. 





S. H. LocKETr BEFORE THE FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE NORTHWEST. 


A conflagration, in the insurance 
sense, is a general fire involving more 
than one combustible unit. It is, as it 
were, an escaped element preying 
upon all it can devour, a gourmand 
feeding to satiety upon all accessible 
viands. Escaped is descriptive, since 
a fire must break its own bonds and 
attack neighboring bodies before it as- 
sumes the character of a conflagration. 
In determining the causes of con- 
flagrations, the manner of this escape 
is the chief concern. 

There are four general ways in 
which an individual fire may spread 
and assume the dignity of a conflagra- 
tion. First, by the heat of the flame 
itself; second, by radiated heat; third, 
by means of brands, and fourth, by 
the wafting of large volumes of un- 
consumed gases of combustion. 

First—Flame is the combustion, 
generally visible, of some substance 
and a sustaining medium. In the case 
of burning buildings it is the union of 
gases, roasted out, and air. It is not 
necessary to go into the physics of 
flame, except to say that it varies in 
temperature, being much hotter in 
some portions than in others. Above 
or beyond a flame, depending upon 
whether it is ascending or blown 
horizontally, is always a non-luminous 
zone, approximating in temperature 
the heat of the flame itself and con- 
sisting of the freshly burned gases 
which are soon mixing with the sur- 
rounding air and becoming cooler, al- 
though they may still be hot enough 
for some distance to ignite ordinary 
combustibles. Obviously, if the flame 
or these still hot gases are hurled 
against wooden cornices or roof ele- 
vations or into windows or against 
any combustibles ignitible by their 
temperature, fire is started in a new 
place to add its similarly recurring 
phenomena to those of the original fire. 

Second—Radiated heat is of a totally 
different character from flame. It is 


more in the nature of a wave distur- 
bance, traveling onward through an 
intervening medium, as if by com- 
municated impulses. It will pass 
through transparent objects, such as 
glass, and can result in the ignition of 
inflammables beyond such objects. It 
is not dependent upon the direction of 
a draft, as is the destructiveness of a 
flame. Its action will be understood 
when we recall that, while traveling 
in a railway train we feel instantly 
through a closed window the heat of 
burning ties beside the track. That 
this is radiated heat is proven by the 
fact that the air inside the car does 
not have time to be heated up and as 
soon as the pile is passed no heat is 
felt. 

Third—The communication of fire 
by brands is generally well understood 
although many do not realize the ex- 
tent to which it can and does occur. 
The upward rush of heat carries high 
into the air brands which may fall 
miles distant, ignite grass, lumber 
piles, porches, awnings, roof eleva- 
tions, etc., or crash through windows 
and skylights to the interiors of build- 
ings. 

Fourth—The action of accumulated 
and unconsumed gases of combustion 
is not so well understood. Indeed, it 
has quite generally been overlooked, 
many attributing to what has been 
called the hot-blast feature of con- 
flagrations effects really peculiar to the 
presence of such unconsumed gases 
and accountable for by them. These 
gases must exist in all fires where 
large masses of combustibles are 
burned without sufficient oxygen, 
this condition being easily obtainable 
where a fire has already spread over 
any considerable area, or even in a 
single risk. If they are hurled for- 
ward by natural wind or the induced 
drafts of the fire itself, many interest- 
ing phenomena are possible. Fires, 


for instance, have been observed to 
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break out suddenly in buildings, trees 
or grass far removed from the original 
fire. Except for the instantaneousness 
with which they burst into flames, fly- 
ing brands might have been the cause; 
but the inflammation has been so gen- 
eral, as well as instantaneous, that no 
explanation is possible other than that 
these unconsumed gases have traveled 
forward, permeated the structures 
and been fired in any of several ways. 
Laymen have examined the ruins of 
Baltimore and other conflagrations 
and decided that there are mysteri- 
ous elements at work during a con- 
flagration, pointing to evidences of ex- 
cessively high temperatures not far 
from unconsumed objects which must 
have been burned had they been sub- 
jected to the same heat, and to other 
occurrences, as proof. Of course, every 
thing must have a natural cause, and 
it is ‘‘up to”? us to find it, where it 
concerns our business. The writer 
has heard of no alleged miracles in 
conflagrations that are not susceptible 
of natural explanation. Let us see if 
all of them are not explicable by the 
following facts: 

Substances which do not contain 
within themselves the elements of 
combustion can not explode nor burn 
until they are supplied with the mis- 
sing element, generally oxygen. Oxy- 
gen, of course, is present in the air, 
and, if enough air can not reach the 
seat of combustion, the gases, roasted 
out of burning or heated, but still un- 
ignited materiuls, can not inflame at 
once, however hot they may be—an 
important fact. 

What is the result? The uncon- 
sumed gases referred to are frequently 
hot enough to inflame substances 
which may have a lower ignition point 
than that of the gases themselves, or 
at least lower than that at which it is 
maintained prior to the admission of 
air. When air is finally admitted in 
any way, instant inflammation, not 
only of the gases, but of the aforesaid 
substances they surrounded, takes 
place spontaneously. If inflammation 
does not occur in this way, it could 





happen by the flashing forward of fire 
along trains of partly mixed air and 
gas, or by sparks or by matches which 
may have been caused to phosphoresce 
so rapidly as to ignite, or in many 
other ways. 

This is not at all remarkable when 
we consider that the ignition point of 
the unconsumed gases is apt to be near 
red-heat and that this heat rapidly 
ignites many common _ substances 
found in buildings. Indeed, it is en- 
tirely reasonable to suppose that since 
the gases are unconsumed for lack of 
air they may become heated high 
enough themselves to ignite the mix- 
ture which they shortly form with the 
surrounding air. We must also bear 
in mind that the combustion of al- 
ready heated gases results in a very 
high temperature—a fact utilized in 
the modern blast furance wherein the 
blast is heated before it is admitted to 
the interior of the furnace. The re- 
markable variation, within short dis- 
tances, in a single room, therefore, is 
easily accounted for. 

It is not surprising to see metal ob- 
jects, of sufficiently small mass to be 
raised in temperature rapidly, melted 
or partly fused, while other objects a 
few yards away and of lower fusibility 
are intact. Nor is it surprising to 
find larger evidences of intenser heat 
than the mere burning of the com- 
bustibles present would have indicated 
as possible. We say it is not surpris- 
ing, because wandering volumes of 
unenriched and intensely heated gases 
of combustion may encounter enough 
already heated air in a building or 
room to form a combustible mixture 
which burns at or above the fusing 
temperature of many metals. Drafts 
and eddies account for the localization 
of such combustion, making possible 
in a single room variations in tem- 
perature of hundreds of degrees. 

Indeed, in the case of ordinary fires, 
the temperature at the ceiling may be 
such that combustion is taking place 
while firemen a few feet below are 
working unharmed. The writer, in 
fact, has seen flames occupying the 
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upper half of a room and issuing from 
the upper half of windows over the 
heads of firemen as they crawled un- 
der the flames to the interior. All of 
us huve doubtless seen the gases 
roasted out during a fire suddenly 
burst into flame a hundred or more 
feet above the flames of the fire itself, 
and when such flaming or combustion 
takes place, the temperature locally 
must necssarily rise suddenly and con- 
siderably. 

What, then, is occurring during a 
conflagration? Not only are brands 
falling and the flames themselves, the 
heated air from them and radiated 
heat impinging upon all objects with- 
in reach, but large volumes of still 
combustible and unconsumed gases 
are hurled about, to ignite when prop- 
erly mixed with air, perhaps, after 
they have entered a building. And of 
all, the last are most terrific in their 
effect, since they result in intenser 
heat and frequently explode as they 
combine with the air in a building, 
adding the destruction of explosion to 
that of fire. It is not difficult, there- 
fore, to form a mental picture of the 
progress of a conflagration. 

Not only can conflagrations be pre- 
vented, but in order to attain this end 
ideal conditions are not necessary. 

Picture a city’s congested or so- 
called conflagration district. It repre- 
sents in its structure a huge honey- 
comb, with this difference—in a honey- 
comb the walls of the cells are without 
openings and each cell enjoys the ad- 
vantages of isolation. If we can ap- 
proximate this segration in our urban 
honeycomb, we have prevented con- 
flagrations. If we can isolate the va- 
rious cells of this huge honeycomb, 
conflagrations are impossible. Why? 
Conflagrations start from small begin- 
nings, but they are not like successful 
human beings commencing life in the 
Same way, as conflagrations must 


have ‘‘easy picking’’ or they are dis- 
couraged. If they are compelled to 
take a series of redoubts, as it were, 
they balk and fail utterly. Therefore, 
if we make it difficult for a fire to first 


get out of a building and then difficult 
to get into another—provide a series 
of redoubts to be taken—we have 
easily and without ostentation quench- 
ed the ardor of any fire with conflag- 
ration aspirations. 

As has been stated, to do this, per- 
fection is not needed, nor is any 
radical change. Our present protec- 
tive and preventive devices and 
methods of construction are entirely 
adequate, if intelligently applied. We 
have been too much concerned with 
the ideal. There has been too much 
worrying over perfection of details. 
Standards are all right and are proper 
objects to attain as a general thing, but 
standard arrangements are not al- 
ways necessary. We are amused when 
we see a standard firedoor placed in a 
wooden partition in accordance with 
some poor beginner’s recommenda- 
tion, but we think nothing of insist- 
ing upon heavy tin-clad electric ele- 
vator taps when the surrounding floor 
is only one inch thick, nor of requir- 
ing standard fire-shutters toward an 
insignificant exposure, nor of many 
equally inconsistent requirements. 
And it is just as inconsistent not to 
require many changes as it is to in- 
sist upon unnecessary ones. The only 
solution to the question, therefore, is 
to have all problems of protection and 
exposure decided by competent judges 
of the conditions presented by each 
problem. To isolate each building, it 
is not always necessary to protect 
all openings in each wall, but it is 
always necessary to provide the pro- 
tection demanded by the conditions. 
Thus, a building of ordinary con- 
struction is across the street from 
a fireproof office building. The latter, 
we shall say, is not exposed to the 
former, although the ordinary build- 
ing is an exposure to the office build- 
ing. 

As far as these two are concerned, 
if the area, height, internal structure 
and occupancy of the ordinary build- 
ing are such as to make a bad-expos- 
ure fire, under the many combinitions 
of circumstances discussed elsewhere, 
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some kind of window protection would 
be needed on the fireproof building. 
Possibly wire glass would be suffi- 
cient; perhaps the best designed fire- 
shutters. On the other hand, the or- 
dinary building would not need pro- 
tection from the office building, but 
even its front might need sume kind 
of protection from the buildings on 
either side, perhaps several doors 
away, since it is possible for flames, 
gases of combustion and unconsumed 
gases to issue from the fronts of other 
buildings and be carried back by 
drafts, eddies, etc., into the fronts of 
nearby buildings on the same side of 
the street. The writer has seen this 
occur. 

In saying that isolation is necessary 
to prevent conflagrations, we do not 
mean to stop at exterior walls. Each 
risk of excessive area should be sub- 
divided by fire or curtain walls ad- 
equate for the service required of 
them, and each subdivision of a build- 
ing should have the vertical openings 
reduced to a minimum. By this is not 
meant that all openings should be pro- 
hibited or trapped or otherwise pro- 
tected, but that, if they are significant, 
they should be properly handled. 
Many small buildings of ordinary 
height would not require firedoors on 
their division walls or that floor open- 
ings be enclosed; these features in 
their case being coverable by rate. 
Such matters, of course, would be de- 
terminable solely by competent in- 
vestigators on the ground, who have 
made an examination, not only of the 
individual risk, but of those in the 
vicinity, taking into consideration the 
interrelationship, as it were, of all. 
This course would be no more expen- 
sive than present methods of inspec- 
tion, and probably not so costly, if 
undertaken systematically. In fact, 
the bureau with which the writer is 
connected has practically been making 
such an examination in the ordinary 
course of its work for the last six 
years, reporting on the conflagration 
hazard by blocks and districts, at an 





appreciable increase of expense. Work 
similarly conducted, but backed up 
with authority to compel necessary 
improvements, made so by local and 
vicinity exigencies, would soon elim- 
inate the conflagration hazard, except 
that created by earthquakes and tor- 
nadoes, which, in their general destruc- 
tiveness, produce conditions not amen- 
able to human laws or controllable 
by human devices. 

It is nut always necessary to insist 
upon standard arrangements. One of 
the greatest hindrances to progress in 
our business has been the feeling that 
there should be no compromise or, at 
least, that compromise could not be 
permitted, practically. It can and 
ought to be permitted. A chain is as 
strong as its weakest link, and if we 
make all links strong enough to do 
their duty, we have accomplished all 
that is necessary. Standards should 
be approximated in new work, of 
course; but in practice, if many cases 
were comprised, excellent results 
would be obtained. The mutuals have 
taken advantage of this little weak- 
ness in many ways, and in innumer- 
able other ways it costs us money, as 
well as the insuring public. 

Let us, therefore, keep and improve 
our standards, but let us, by sys- 
tematic examination, determine in 
individual cases the advisability of ap- 
plying those standards; let us attack 
each risk and block in a city in the 
same intelligent way, dividing it up, 
not, theoretically, into certain-sized 
units, but as needed; and then, with 
present protective dvices in working 
order, conflagrations will be no more. 
There will be no need for mystifica- 
tion, no call for panacea, no necessity 
for a conflagration charge, indeter- 
minable at best. 


MINIMUM RATES FOR SPRINKLED RISKS. 


The Factory Insurance Association of Hart- 
ford has recently reduced its minimum rate fora 
standard sprinkled risk from 15 to 124 cents, the 
commission to agents allowed thereon for writ- 
ing the business being five per cent. 
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BADLY WOUNDED. 





The old adage that “a lie will travel leagues, 
while truth is putting on its boots,” is as true 
today as it was when written. There is a self- 
righteous fellow named Putnam, who runs an 
insignificant paper at Boston that he calls by the 
absurd title of The Journal of Insurance Eco- 
nomics, who takes pleasure in printing malicious 
lies regarding The Spectator, insurance com- 
panies and others. The chief circulation of this 
so-called journal is in exchange with other 
papers, and among these there is an occasional 
gadfly that repeats the lies that the mendacious 
Putnam writes. It is immaterial to us what 
these envious scribblers think of The Spectator, 
and their opinions cause us no loss of sleep 
whatever. The Spectator has been before the 
insurance public for well nigh forty years, and 
the best proof that it has been conducted in an 
honorable manner and satisfactory to its host of 
patrons, is found in the fact that these same pat- 
rons continue with us from year to year. This 
is where the shoe pinches these envious carpers, 
who would delight to injure us if it were within 
their power to do so. As to this man Putnam, 
he knows nothing about insurance, but sets bim- 
self up as a censor of insurance companies, their 
methods of conducting their business, and of in- 
surance journals in particular. We have hereto- 
fore denounced his falsehoods and now brand 
him asa wilful, malicious and cowardly falsifier, 
and let it go at that.—The Spectator. 





When the Journal of Insurance Economics 
exposed the advertising methods of the ** Spec- 
tator” it urcovered, no doubt, a sore spot, but 
evidently the blow struck deeper than we 
thought. 

There is nothing like publicity. The ‘ Spec- 
tator,” serene in its ‘‘age” and undisturbed at 
its practices, probably has made itself believe 
that its business methods are approved, but they 
are not by anyone whose approval is worth 
having. 

The editor of the Journal of Insurance Eco- 
nomics is so accustomed to being abused that he 
really enjoys it. We can promise the ‘ Spec- 
tator” that it will be watched by us and by 
others, and reform on its part only will free it 
from continued public criticism. 





FIRE LOSS FOR 1904. 


The fire loss of 1904 for the United States and 
Canada, as estimated by the *‘ Journal ef Com- 
merce,” was $250,000,000, exceeding by over 
$100,000,000 any previous year’s loss since 1875. 
Excluding three conflagrations—Baltimore, $70,- 
000.000; Rochester, $3,200,000, and Toronto, 
$12.500,000—the loss is still in excess of any 
year since 1875. 






EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY IN BOSTON. 


The movement towards forming an educational 
society in Boston has resulted in an arrangement 
with the ‘* Insurance Library” whereby those 
desiring to take part in the movement are to be- 
come associate members of the library, to enjoy 
allits privileges except the use of the Sanborn 
maps, the membership fee therefor to be $2a 
year. 

There is to be established a lecture committee 
to provide a series of lectures, this committee to 
consist of twelve, seven of them trustees of the 
library and five nominated by the associate 
members. 

Under this plan 166 associate members have 
already been secured, 32 coming in from one 
local office. The associate members will include 
the higher clerks in local offices, inspectors of 
both mutual and stock companies, some en- 
gineers and architects, as well as the heads of 
local offices. Plans are now being perfected for 
the lectures. The enterprise has been put 
through largely on the initiative of Gorham 
Dana, manager of the Underwriters’ Bureau of 
New England. 





INSURANCE JOURNALISM. 


The insurance journal has no small part in 
giving publicity to life insurance affairs. If a 
journal is of value, its subscription list does not 
necessarily include the scope of its influence. 
Seed scattered springs up where least expected. 
Words spoken, by the order of things, become 
public property and sometimes are carried 
throughout continents. Careful consideration 
should precede adverse criticism. Unquestioned 
solvency, conservative, progressive and eco- 
nomic management are features to be en- 
couraged, and whilst it is the happy privilege of 
the journalist to commend such, sight should not 
be lost of the great educational work the insur- 
ance journal is capable of performing, and 
which would be of lasting service to the insur- 
ance business. 

An insurance journal should have a purpose 
in existing. There may be too many of them, 
but certainly there are none too many of the 
useful kind. Some make a specialty of news, 
giving speedy publicity to current events of in- 
terest to insurance men. Other journals do not 
appear so often, pay little attention to news 
features, but concentrate efforts along educa- 
tional lines. The best thoughts of the best men 
are sought after and presented in their columns. 
Both ciasses of journals have a field for success- 
ful operation.—B. F. Hadley. 





THE STANDARD’S NEW EDITOR. 


The Journal welcomes to Boston the “ Stand- 
ard’s” new editor, William H. Beer,an English- 
American who studies and thinks and writes 
well, and is a good man to know. We wish him 
and the ‘‘ Standard” the utmost success. 
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A LIFE UNDERWRITER ON LAWSON’S 


‘‘FRENZIED FINANCE.” 





By JoHN Bb. LUNGER, VICE-PPESIDENT TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD. 


If any one can show me and convince me that 
I am wrong in thought or deed, I will gladly 
change. Iam seeking the truth, by which no 
one is ever hurt, but one is hurt by remain- 
ing in self deception and ignorance.—Marcus 
Aurelius. 

Many agents are asking our opinion 
of the articles published under the 
title of ‘‘Frenzied Finance’’—particu- 
larly those portions relating to the life 
insurance companies—and our idea of 
the motive that inspires them. We 
have our opinions both of the articles 
and of the writer, but they are not 
material to this discussion. The mo- 
tive is not yet clear, but when made 
so by events we believe that self-in- 
terest rather than any desire to bene- 
fit the policyholders of the companies 
attacked will be disclosed. Nor are 
we concerned with such motive, ex- 
cept in so far as an attack on one com- 
pany, even though it be the smallest, 
injures all by shaking confidence. 

A frank statement of fact by the 
officials of the companies chiefly con- 
cerned would go far toward calming 
the minds of agents and policyholders 
who are impressed by the articles, and 
would be especially helpful in check- 
ing the prejudices which attacks on 
corporations inspire in the minds of 
the thoughtless and narrow-minded. 
To insinuate that other companies are 
responsible for the bitter criticisms is 
neither fair nor dignified, while abuse 
of the author and reflections on his 
character only inflame prejudice and 
intensify the thought that, after all 
there may be something of truth in 
his charges. Abuse is not an argu- 
ment, but a confession. 

Another series of articles in a maga- 
zine which we understand is owned 
by the same parties who publish 
‘*Frenzied Finance’”’ is of more serious 
import, in that comparisons are made 
between the large and the small com- 





panies which indicate abuses and mis- 
chievous practices in the former which 
are familiar to most men actively en- 
gaged in insurance work. These ar- 
ticles are entitled, therefore, to some 
consideration, though it is easy to be- 
lieve that their publication is also in- 
spired by other than a purely altruistic 
purpose. 

Life insurance furnishes the chief 
support that four men out of five leave 
to their families. It is a safeguard of 
widows and orphans, and the staff of 
old age. The successful conduct of 
the business demands that confidence 
shall exist on the part of policyhold- 
ers toward the companies, and the 
officers of the companies in turn 
should so perform their duties and 
conduct themselves as to merit the 
confidence reposed in them. No offi- 
cial charged with the administration 
of trust funds has the right to engage 
in practices or to form associations in- 
imical to the interests he has been 
trusted to guard. 

No business should be more free 
from abuses or the suspicion of im- 
proper practices than life insurance, 
and yet the impartial observer is com- 
pelled to admit that although life in- 
surance is probably less open to crit- 
icism than any business in which the 
public is interested, it is, as practiced 
by certain corporations, capable of 
improvement and change. The de- 
fects in life insurance are not inherent 
in the business. Like most financial 
misdemeanors they are the outcome of 
unreasoning ambition to make money, 
or to use it to enhance personal power; 
and it is not amiss to say that they 
have been fostered by a lack of ac- 
countability to responsible and inter- 
ested parties. These defects are not 
the growth of a few months, but of 
years, reaching their fullest maturity 
in that commercialism which has crept 
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into all classes of society in recent 
years. 


The ambition of various officials to 
outshine others in results has nearly 
doubled the cost of the business. 
While this is regrettable in many re- 
spects, it has not lacked certain saving 
and beneficial results, for under the 
dual lash of ambition and extrav- 
agance life insurance has attained to 
proportions which, on account of the 
necessity of organized and ably di- 
rected soliciting, would probably never 
have been attained in any other way. 
The millions of people who are in- 
sured, and the billions of insurance 
they carry, justify in some measure 
the heavy expenses of the past; but 
the usefulness of life insurance is now 
demonstrated, and it is unnecessary to 
continue to spend extravagant sums 
to convince people ofits value. The 
present figures indicate that the time 
has come when moderate conditions 
should again prevail. The same mad 
ambition has driven several compa- 
nies to seek business in all quarters of 
the earth, and their already large ex- 
penses have been increased by this 
move. The only argument ever ad- 
vanced in favor of foreign business 
that is entitled to a moment’s consid- 
eration is that it affords a wider distri- 
bution of hazard. 

This plea melts away when the size 
of the United States, its population, 
and diversity of climate are consid- 
ered. Foreign business was never con- 
templated when the charters for these 
companies were granted, and grave 
questions, therefore, arise as to the 
right of an American company, organ- 
ized on the mutual plan, to do a for- 
eign business, especially when there 
are serious doubts as to the value of 
such business to American policy- 
holders. To secure and retain this 
foreign business the American compa- 
nies have been obliged to comply with 
exacting conditions purposely designed 
to drive them back home. The effort 


to continue under such conditions has 


cost them hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Unlike the extravagance at 
home this foreign invasion has not 
been attended by compensating ad- 
vantages. On the contrary, the busi- 
ness procured may impose heavy finan- 
cial responsibilities on the American 
policyholders. One of the most com- 
mon of the requirements of foreign 
countries is that American companies 
must invest the reserves on local pol- 
icies in the securities of the country. 
Government bonds and real estate are 
the forms of investment usually se- 
lected. On Jan. 1, 1904, these foreign 
investments amounted to over $65,- 
000,000. 


The greater part of these invest- 
ments is unquestionably safe and 
stable, but there is a percentage—and 
a large one—in the securities of coun- 
tries whose debts are over-expanded 
and where the limit of taxation is 
seemingly reached. It is, therefore, 
within the realm of probability that 
as time goes by some of these foreign 
holdings may be seriously impaired in 
value, in which emergency the Ameri- 
can policyholder would have to make 
good any deficit. Germany has more 
than once served notice on American 
companies to withdraw, and the com- 
panies doing business there have pre- 
served the right only at enormous 
financial sacrifices. France is now 
following suit. It would be to the best 
interests of the American policyhold- 
ers if the companies began to draw in 
their outposts preparatory to an or- 
derly and gradual retreat homeward, 
thus relieving the American policy- 
holders of the menace of possible 
losses by depreciation in time of peace 
and destruction in time of war, and 
reducing the expense account by the 
cost of foreign ‘‘inspection tours’’ and 
other extra payments. Besides, if 
there are advantages and merits in 
mere volume, the records of the com- 
panies in certain states indicate that 
the same expense, time, and energy 
devoted to closer and more systematic 
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organization at home would secure as 
large gross results. 

If the author of ‘‘Frenzied Finance”’ 
has questioned the financial relations 
of some of the companies, it may be 
because in financial matters, as in 
other respects, there is room for im- 
provement. Few believe that his state- 
ments are well founded, but it is un- 
fortunate that alliances exist which 
invite suspicion and furnish a pretext 
for exaggerated statements. It is not 
necessary for the proper investment 
of the funds of a life insurance com- 
pany for the company to form or to 
associate itself with a string of trust 
companies. When the stock of such 
companies is purchased as an invest- 
ment, there is some propriety in the 
company’s being represented on the 
board by one or more of its officials 
and trustees; but if such parties are 
large stockholders in the trust com- 
pany, and if the insurance company 
they represent is a large depositor at 
nominal interest, or if any of the offi- 
cials or trustees are benefiting directly 
or indirectly by the commissions on 
the investments of their company, 
they must not be annoyed when some 
one points out the facts and inquires 
if their position should not be ex- 
plained. 

We realize that part of the foregoing 
statements are open to discussion. We 
have, however, never seen a serious 
defense of the expenses of certain 
companies which, when compared with 
the more moderately conducted com- 
panies seem to be responsible for extra 
expenses each year of from ten to 
twelve millions of dollars. Nor have we 
ever seen a reasonable explanation of 
the benefits to American policyholders 
of doing business abroad. We should 
be pleased if some one competent to an- 
swer our arguments would discuss the 
other side of these questions. It might 
be possible to convince us that on 
these points we are “‘in self-deception 
and ignorance.”’ 

Besides extravagant expense, in part 
concealed by deferred dividends, there 





are certain evils in life insurance 
which are too apparent to be open to 
debate. They are: The rebating en- 
couraged by excessive commissions; 
the persistent effort to purchase the 
successful agents developed by the 
smaller companies; the feeling of per- 
sonal proprietorship encouraged by 
immunity from direct responsibility, 
and more especially the replacing of a 
sincere and deep responsibility to 
policyholders by the allurements of 
self-aggrandizement and the false be- 
lief that success is measured by mag- 
nitude. 

The thoughtful men in insurance 
have pondered over these abuses, and 
wondered what they would ultimately 
lead to, all the time hoping and pray- 
ing that the men who have it in their 
power to check them would act before 
the business is injured. We do not 
care to judge the men who are respon- 
sible. Environment influences char- 
acter, and false conceptions of success 
overcome the dictates of honor. Moral 
fiber rots fast when steeped in tincture 
of gold and mad ambition dulls the 
sense of responsibility. We should be 
glad to see the old-fashioned and 
rugged qualities of manliness prevail 
over the artificial standards of the 
day. We should rejoice to see the na- 
tive honesty of the fields and the hills 
prevail over the allurements of ‘‘High 
Finance,’’ and, above all, we should 
like to see the ‘‘widows and orphans’”’ 
again become the vital force in life in- 
surance, and the aggressive conserva- 
tism of men like Winston and Batter- 
son taking the place of a mad demand 
for a carnival of figures. Autocracy 
and success as judged by figures alone, 
should disappear, and moral respon- 
sibility to policyholders become the 
controlling force. 

Those living in a false atmosphere 
owe it not only to themselves, to their 
policyholders, and to their agents, 
whose success in life and personal 
happiness with that of their families 
largely depend on clean conditions, 
but to the companies which have held 
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to the true principles and right prac- 
tices to correct the defects open to 
criticism before the trio of iniquities 
which so frequently control legislative 
bodies in corporate matters—passion, 
ignorance, and prejudice—shall lead 
to legislative action likely to injure 
all the companies, including those 
which have endeavored to adhere to 
the true principles. 

This paper may answer some of the 
questions which our agents are pro- 
pounding, but it is intended more es- 
pecially to exercise our right to pro- 
test vigorously against the continua- 





tion of practices inimical to the inter- 
ests of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, for any practice in the business 
open to public criticism injures this 
company among others. ‘‘Try to per- 
suade others, but act whether they 
like it not, when the principle of jus- 
tice demands.”’ 

The best remedy to apply to the 
abuses and practices herein referred to 
is a right sense of responsibility intel- 
ligently applied to each problem. 
Failing in this, the only obvious course 
open is the dangerous one indicated 
above. 








ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ELECTION. 








Among the many explanations of 
the recent extraordinary victory of 
President Roosevelt and the tenden- 
cies in American life which it indi- 
cates, none have so much interested 
the editor of the Journal as that of- 
fered by William Allen White in the 
“Saturday Evening Post,’’ and it is 
because we believe our readers will be 
equally interested that we have de- 
cided to reproduce a portion for their 
benefit. The life insurance man needs 
for his own self-interest to be in- 
formed as to the general movements 
of politics and business, and we can 
commend a careful reading of what 
follows from the pen of Mr. White for 
the light which it sheds upon possible 
future developments in which under- 
writing interests may take a promi- 
nent part: 

For thirty years the great issue with Ameri- 
cans, dominating public questions and private 
plans has been: How to get rich. Protection 
was a plan to make usrich. It promised to give 
the nation a huge balance of trade, and kept its 
promise. It guaranteed to open the mills, mak- 
ing manufacturers enormously wealthy and 
giving workingmen employment at better wages 
than the European scale, and the guarantee was 
made good. Similarly the establishment of the 
gold standard was a pledge that capital would 
increase itself in trade in which labor should be 
employed at living wages, and the pledge was 
kept. The anti-trust law and the law establish- 
ing the railroad commission were laws of an- 
other sort, but, though they were enacted, they 
were held in the background, the one hardly 





enforced at all and the other enforced perfunc- 
torily in too many cases. 

These laws for the protection of commerce are 
not laws that concern the production of wealth, 
but rather concern its distribution; and nearly 
every great measure which Theodore Roosevelt 
has advocated before Congress with any zeal has 
been a measure which would compel the free- 
booters of interstate trade to divide their ill- 
gotten plunder with the people from whom it 
was immorally, if not illegally obtained. That 
part of Wall Street which is engaged in specula- 
tion and promotion, and not in honest upbuild- 
ing of legitimate industries, regards Roosevelt as 
an enemy to property rights. And by a curious 
process of political alchemy the rank and file of 
the Republican party—men who shuddered at 
the theories of Bryan—regard President Roose- 
velt as the special defender of the command- 
ment against stealing. 

There is a new attitude toward property for 
the American people to take. Property rights 
have been held sacred. Heretofore the people 
have not gone behind the abstract of title. Might 
made right. The rich man was good by reason 
of his wealth. When a dispute concerned a sum 
of money set down in seven or eight figures the 
interference of the sheriff, until three years ago, 
was regarded by the American people as official 
impertinence, no matter what moral turpitude 
covered the disputant who was in the wrong. 
But that spirit has disappeared. The American 
people, following their leader, are now quite 
willing to believe that one set of morals must 
govern all men, and that mere wealth does not 
signify goodness, any more than mere poverty 
proves virtue. These things have been said a 
thousand times before, but until now they bave 
not come into the political creed of the people— 
for until now the people have not had a leader 
who made this doctrine a part of his working 
theory of life. 

Therefore the triumph of Theodore Roosevelt 
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at the recent election means infinitely more than 
the personal victory of a man. Indeed, the 
fortunes of the President from now on are im- 
material—except that he is needed as a leader 
during the few critical years while the new 
movement in American politics is taking solid 
form. But the tendency manifest in this election, 
to consider problems of distribution rather than 
those of the accumulation of wealth, is a strong, 
definite and permanent one in American politics. 
Theodore Roosevelt can give it great aid by 
merely living and working with the people dur- 
ing the coming four years, but the tendency has 
gone beyond him; it is in the heart of the people. 
Perhaps he had less to do with it than it had to 
do with his attitude. For the organs of publicity 
in this country—the reputable magazines, the 
great daily and weekly newspapers of high 
repute, the coming public men, Root, Taft Folk, 
La Follette, Bryan, Lodge, Knox, Leonard, 
Wood, Jerome, Beveridge, Crane, Bailey of 
Texas, Butler of Columbia, Herrick of Ohio, 
and thousands of minor leaders of American 
thought, together with the spirit of the universi- 
ties—reflect this conviction: the American prob- 
lem is the problem of distribution, and not the 
production of wealth. 

The problem of distribution is the problem of 
fair play. Roosevelt calls it a ‘* square deal.” 
The issue is not between labor and capital, as 
such. That branch of the main issue is rather 
better expressed as the issue between wickedly 
aggrandized capital abusing its power and dis- 
honestly organized labor viciously misusing its 
power on the one hand, and the ordinary run of 
American people on the other hand. But that 
is merely a branch of the issue; a vital branch, 
of course, just as honesty in public service is a 
branch of the issue; and it is big in the minds 
of the people just now. Also, on the other side, 
the encroachments of government functions on 
the rights of the individual become an issue 
growing out of the main issue. This makes it 
difficult to define the main issue in explicit terms. 
Fair play and a square deal are something like 
the pledge to do right, capable of liberal con- 
struction. Yet the thing that is in the minds of 
the people as an issue is something like this: 
At some place between one million and a hundred 
millions a man must, in the piling up of wealth, 
get enough; and enough means all that he needs 
to supply himself and his household with every 
sane luxury that modern civilization offers. 

That certain men earn all these luxuries is 
beyond a question of a doubt; just as it is sure 
that millions of other men do not earn these 
luxuries. Mr. Rockefeller’s invention of a sys- 
tem of distribution for oil and its by-products 
entitles him and his house to everything that 
civilization can offer. But after a man has 
enough it is not fair to society that he should use 
the surplus riches which society bestows on him 
to pile up wealth by oppressing the people. 

It is to shear organized wealth of its power for 
evil, and not to take from the rich man whose 
wealth is honestly earned an ounce of his power 


to enjoy the luxuries of life, that the fair-play 
problem, or, as Roosevelt put it, the ‘square 
deal,” has come into American politics. And it 
is this problem—or the desire to work on this 
problem that underlies the personal triumph of 
Theodore Roosevelt at the polls. By the over- 
whelming popular vote that President Roosevelt 
received he is made the leader of this movement, 
and the Republican party is committed to the 
policy of the **square deal.” 





THE PEACE OF JUSTICE. 


The steady aim of this nation, as of all en- 
lightenéd nations, should be to strive to bring 
ever nearer the day when there shail prevail 
throughout the world the peace of justice. 
There are kinds of peace which are highly un- 
desirable, which are in the long run as destruc- 
tive as any war. Tyrants and oppressors have 
many times made a wilderness and called it 
peace. Many times people who were slothful or 
timid or short-sighted, who had been enervated 
by ease or by luxury, or misled by false teach- 
ings, have shrunk in unmanly fashion from 
doing duty that was stern and that needed self- 
sacrifice, and have sought to hide from their own 
minds their shortcomings, their ignoble motives, 
by calling them love of peace. The peace of 
tyrannous terror, the peace of craven weakness, 
the peace of injustice, all these should be shunned 
as we shun unrighteous war. , 

The goal to set before us as a nation, the goal 
which shouid be set before all mankind, is the 
attainment of the peace of justice, of the peace 
which comes when each nation is not merely 
safeguarded in its own rights, but scrupulously 
recognizes and performs its duty toward others. 
Generally peace tells for righteousness, but if 
there is conflict between the two, then our fealty 
is due first to the cause of righteousness. Un- 
righteous wars are common, and unrighteous 
peace is rare; but both should be shunned. The 
right of freedom and the responsibility for the 
exercise of that right cannot be divorced. One 
of our great poets has well and finely said that 
freedom is not a gift that tarries long in the 
hands of cowards. Neither does it tarry long in 
the hands of those too slothful, too dishonest, or 
too unintelligent to exercise it. The eternal 
vigilance which is the price of liberty must be 
exercised, sometimes to guard against outside 
foes, although, of course, far more often to 
guard against our own selfish or thoughtless 
shortcomings.—Theodore Roosevelt. 





ESSENCE OF REBATING. 


The company which is “ long on rebate” is 
more than likely to be “short on dividends.” 
Don’t look for the company which will throw 
off the most the first year, but every year steadily 
and equitably to each policyholder. The insur- 
ance furnished by the former is ‘‘cheap” be- 
cause it costs the most to carry to maturity; the 
latter is cheapest because it costs the least. 
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GOVERNOR DOUGLAS AND THE 






MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT. 





**Insurance’’ of New York, speaking 
for its client, the Mutual Reserve Life, 
suggests that the new Democratic gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, Mr. Douglas, 
who holds ‘‘an independent position,”’ 
should consider whether Insurance 
Commissioner Cutting is qualified for 
the duties of his office. The grounds 
of complaint are ‘‘his performance 
with the Mutual Reserve’’ which ‘‘In- 
surance’’ says was ‘‘out of keeping 
with the dignity of Massachusetts and 
the traditions of a supervision which 
was the first in the world to show 
marked ability.”’ 

The scope of proper state super- 
vision, as defined by ‘‘Insurance,’’ is 
this: ‘‘All that supervision and super- 
visors have to do is to see that the 
companies keep in a position of ability 
to fulfill their contracts when made.’’ 

Mr. Cutting made a demand upon 
the Mutuul Reserve for an examina- 
tion of its affairs because he desired 
to assure himself that the company 
was in a “position to fulfill its con- 
tracts.”” The company declined to 
permit such examination and with- 
drew from the state, first, because it 
knew that a proper examination would 
disclose its financial inability to meet 
claims in full, and second, because a re- 
view of its standing in the courts 
would have shown that in Massachu- 
settts, at least, it was not fulfilling the 
spirit of its contracts. 

Gov. Douglas indeed holds an ‘‘in- 
dependent”’ position. So likewise does 
Commissioner Cutting—singularly in- 
dependent when compared with many 
other state insurance supervisors. 
‘*Insurance’’ itself admits that ‘‘His 
honesty has not been called in ques- 
tion; he is no grafter.’”’ ‘‘Insur- 
ance’s”’ criticism is that he is too 
‘*heady,’’ too ‘‘autocratic,’’ and takes 
himself ‘‘too seriously.’’ 

The Journal of Insurance Economics 
does not believe that these charges 
will weigh very seriously with Gov. 
Douglas, who owes his indcpendent 
position to the independent vote of 


Massachusetts, and the independent 
insurance commissioner of Massachu- 
setts is the kind of a man who appeals 
to that vote. He may not have so 
much evasive intellectual ability as 
the officials of the Mutual Reserve, 
but so long as he stands for what he 
believes is right and administers the 
affairs of his office with integrity, he 
will command the support of the in- 
dependent voters of Massachusetts 
and of an independent governor, be 
he Mr. Douglas or any one else. 

The Journal of Insurance Economics 
does not endorse all the policies pur- 
sued by Mr. Cutting. There are others 
too, who do not, but they respect 
Mr. Cutting and feel that, as a whole, 
the affairs of the department are safer 
than in the hands of one with greater 
flexibility of temperament and adapta- 
bility to modern conditions, but less 
integrity und less purpose to impar- 
tially administer state laws. 





THE NEW YORK LIFE. 











In the February number of this journal we 
shall present an analysis of the business and 
progress of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the thirteen years from 1892 to 1904 in- 
clusive, with a view to ascertaining what have 
been the results of the system of business pro- 
duction and management adopted by its officers 
during that period. 

This analysis and review will be valuable not 
only as it shows the economic results in this par- 
ticular company, but of high pressure methods 
as they have been, or may be, applied to any 
American life insurance company. We hope to 
make this review impartial, and conclusive so 
far as the readers of this journal are concerned. 
The figures have been prepared at our request 
by Benjamin F. Brown. The conclusions upon 
them will represent the views of the editor. 

The New York Life has become a great ‘‘world 
power,” with assets of $344,000,000, annual in- 
come of $97,000,000, policyholders numbering 
nearly 1,000,000 and insurance in force nearly 
$2,000,000,000. We do not suppose that any- 
thing this magazine might say in praise or criti- 
cism would in any way affect the company’s 
general fortunes, but we feel certain it will be 
helpful and beneficial to all who may be really 
interested in life insurance, whether as company 
officials, agents or policyholders. 
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DEMAND FOR EFFECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE ADVERTISING. 





HuBERT H. WARD BEFORE THE “AD” CLUB OF CLEVELAND. 


Does life insurance advertising pay? 
My reply would be that it depends en- 
tirely upon the way in which it is 
done. 

Permit me to indulge in a little ad- 
vertising of an introductory nature. 
When I speak of life insurance in this 
paper, I refer to the American compa- 
nies operating on the legal reserve, or 
old line basis. 

Life insurance today is probably the 
most aggressive business on earth; it 
is also one of the largest, if not the 
largest, business. During the year 
1903 there was written in the United 
States and Canada alone over $8,000, - 
000 per working day of old line life in- 
surance, totaling something over §2,- 
500,000,000. The amount of old line 
life insurance in force today exceeds 
$17,000,000,000, and is represented by 
over 15,000,000 policies. The gross as- 
sets of the companies are over $2,000, - 
000,000 and equals the total amount of 
money in circulation in our country. 
The total annual income is in the 
neighborhood of $500,000,000, and is in 
excess of the ordinary expenses of the 
United States government. Over $5,- 
000,000 per week goes into the City of 
New York alone for life insurance 
premiums. Life insurance wields a 
stronger financial power today than 
does the great banking house of Roth- 
childs in Europe. 

If you have been surprised at some 
of the figures Ihave given you re- 
garding the magnitude of life insur- 
ance, I may be able to still further 
surprise you by stating, that in the 
last twelve years life insurance has 
doubled in volume. One of the ‘‘Three 
Giants’’ some five years ago celebrated 
its fortieth anniversary. At that time 
the work it had accomplished in the 
forty years of its existence was consid- 
ered marvelous. An officer of that 


company told me recently that in the 


last five years his company had in- 
creased in size one-half of the amount 


of its total assets at the end of the 
first forty years of its existence. 

Life insurance is the ‘‘Peoples 
Trust.’’ It is the greatest trust of 
them all, exceeding the combined 
capitalization of all the industrial 
trusts. 

Life insurance is the greatest ex- 
ample of paternalism the world has 
ever seen. In its paternalism it is 
stronger than the combined paternal- 
isms of allthe governments of Europe. 

Life insurance represents the high- 
est ideals of Socialism, and is the 
most successful exponent of all that is 
best in Socialism; it divides the losses 
of the few among the many. 

Yes it is a trust; it is paternal; and 
it is socialistic. These bare statements 
might seem offensive and even danger- 
ous, but I assure you gentlemen, that, 
in being these things, life insurance 
has not degraded itself; it has elevated 
the meaning of Trusts, Paternalism 
and Socialism. 

The first life insurance law of any 
kind to be passed in America was fur- 
nished by the State of Massachusetts 
in 1807. Modern life insurance began 
with the organization of the first old 
line, or legal reserve, company in 
America in 1843. Modern life insur- 
ance supervision began with the es- 
tablishment of the first insurance de- 
partment in Massachusetts in 1855. 
From this you will see that life insur- 
ance is what might be called a modern 
institution. Devised and fostered by 
the nineteenth century, I predict that 
during the twentieth century it will 
develop into the world’s greatest 
financial and moral power. 

For some two or three hundred 
years a form of life insurance had ex- 
isted in England, but of an assessment 
nature and more or less subject to 
losses that assessmentism is heir to. 
Well may we stand aghast at the re- 
sults accomplished in the name of this 
great and humanitarium enterprise. 
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May we not ask ourselves how these 
results have been accomplished? How 
great a factor has advertising been in 
the development and growth of life 
insurance? And this brings me to my 
subject. 

My conclusions are that, from my 
limited opportunities for observation, 
advertising has not played the part it 
should have played in this develop- 
ment. Until very recently little or no 
advertising, worthy of the name, was 
indulged in by any of the companies. 
True, tons of printed matter have been 
sent out in the past under the caption 
of advertising, no small part of which 
has gone direct from the printing 
press into the waste basket. 

Indeed today, in my judgment, the 
life insurance companies have fastened 
on to themselves, like barnacles, cer- 
tain rules regarding a sterotype style 
of advertising which is fast becoming 
obsolete. A life insurance advertis- 
ment, which gives in a prosaic fashion 
the assets of the company, together 
with the names of the officers, is prac- 
tically worthless. 

Life insurance advertising, like all 
advertising, must be truthful. If it 
can be proven untrue, it immediately 
loses its effect. A life insura ce com- 
pany should hit upon some one catchy 
phrase, and through its constant use, 
hammer the name of that company 
into the minds of the public. Any ad- 
vertising done by an insurance com- 
pany is waste effort, unless it serves 
the purpose of bringing the name of 
the company before the people and 
burning it into their minds, so that 
when the agent representing that 
company attempts to follow it up, he 
will find that, instead of having to 
carry the company on his shoulders, 
the reputation of the company carries 
him on its shoulders. 

In my judgment, the greatest hit 
ever made in life insurance advertis- 
ing, is the use of the phrase ‘‘The 
Strength of Gibraltar’’ by one of the 
companies. This phrase has now been 
running several years. It is, I be- 


lieve, the first worthy bit of life in- 


surance advertising indulged in; I am 
sure it is the only thing that has sur- 
vived the test of years. The phrase, 
“The Prudential has the strength of 
Gibraltar,’’ is a catchy one; it stamps 
itself upon the minds of the people 
who see it; and it is now presented in 
attractive style in magazine articles 
and in the company’s literature. One 
after-dinner speaker has even gone so 
far as to intimate that the Mediterra- 
nean traveler of the future may some- 
day see painted upon the great rock 
at Gibraltar the words ‘‘This rock has 
the strength of the Prudential.”’ 

This suggestion—‘‘the strength of 
Gilbraltar’’—might equally well be 
applied to a number of other compa- 
nies, for it is a self-evident truth re- 
garding old line lifeinsurance. Life 
insurance is so scientific, that no one 
company can possibly excel all others 
in every particular. In some things 
one company may excel, in others an- 
other may excel, and it would seem 
to me that each company should lay 
particular stress upon its own strong 
points, presenting them continually to 
the public in various attractive ways 
through the medium of magazine ar- 
ticles and newspaper stories, to say 
nothing of the regular advertising col- 
umns of all journals. 

Another company—the Mutual Life 
—has made a hit in the use of the 
phrase, ‘‘The First American Life In- 
surance Company,’’ accompanied by 
the head of an Indian; the words, ‘‘The 
First American’’ being the prominent 
words of the caption. 

Why life insurance companies as a 
rule have been slow to establish ad- 
vertising departments, and to conduct 
these departments in modern, ener- 
getic ways, is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. This fact may have something 
to do with it—most things are adver- 
tised, and then the reader is supposed 
to seek the article, while the life in- 
surance agent is supposed to go after 
the reader. In fact the life insurance 
agent and the minister of the gospel go 
hand in hand in search of conquest. 

Strange thing, isn’t it, that most of 
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the people, who have accepted religion 
and life insurance, have had to be 
sought out by the minister or the 
agent, each of whom has been com- 
pelled, before placing his goods, to 
effect a change of heart on the part of 
the prospect. Perhaps some would 
say: that with the army of agents in 
the field, life insurance does not need 
specific advertising, that the agent 
does it sufficiently to meet all de- 
mands. 

In answer to this I venture to say: 
that not one-half the persons carrying 
life insurance policies could give the 
names of half a dozen of the fifty or 
more reputable, old line life insurance 
companies doing business. 

Why is this? In part, the companies 
themselves have not made sufficient 
attempts to bring their names before 
the insuring public. The public know 
altogether too little about the merits 
of individual companies. The insur- 
ing public is easily swayed today by 
the agent with a good personality, 
even though he represents a poor com- 
pany. It is an open question in the 
minds of some as to whether an agent 
representing a company is not unduly 
magnified as to his importance in com- 
parison with the company he repre- 
sents, from the very fact that the pub- 
lic know so little about the companies 
themselves. This matter is gradually 
adjusting itself and the public is be- 
coming, especially within the last five 
years, better acquainted with the com- 
panies. 

We are now being treated to a cer- 
tain class of spectacular life insurance 
advertising, which may have its re- 
sultant good, by giving the policyhold- 
ing public such a shakeup as will en- 
able them to keep in closer touch with 
the companies themselves. I refer to 
the articles of Thomas W. Lawson 
in ‘‘Everybody’s Magazine,’’ and of 
Henry Shedd Beardsley in the ‘‘Era 
Magazine.’ This class of advertising, 
which is more or less objectionable, 
and which, perhaps, might be called 
by some, ‘‘ venomous,”’ will in all prob- 
ability react upon the authors, but it 


may nevertheless serve the good pur- 
poses indicated above. 

Concerning the Mutual Life, the 
New York Life, the Equitable and the 
Prudential, the four companies di- 
rectly attacked by Mr. Lawson in his 
articles, which I have referred to he- 
cause they are a form of advertising, I 
am constrained to say with Captain 
Sigsbee, as he reported the sinking of 
the Maine, ‘‘Public opinion should be 
suspended until further report.’’ The 
worst Mr. Lawson may say cannot 
possibly affect the solvency of these 
companies, even though he may be 
able to prove conclusively that small 
coteries of men are enriching them- 
selves beyond measure at the expense 
of the policyholders of these compa- 
nies. 

If such be the case, then he will 
have indulged in a gigantic advertising 
of a phase of life insurance manage- 
ment which, while perhaps possible 
under present more or less lax state 
supervision of insurance companies, 
could not be possible under the much 
to be desired supervision by the 
United States government, which will 
only come when the great body of 
policyholders demands it through 
their representatives in Congress. 

About three weeks ago in New York 
I had an interview with Mr. Ward, 
of the advertising firm of Ward & 
Gow, who control the subway and 
elevated cars. From the shop of this 
firm came the celebrated ‘Spotless 
Town’’ advertisements for Sapolio. My 
conversation with Mr. Ward was for 
the purpose of getting pointers. I 
asked him why the New York insur- 
ance companies did not advertise in 
the subway, elevated and surface cars. 
He told me that it was beyond his 
comprehension and that he could not 
understand why; that he had tried on 
several occasions to get the life insur- 
ance companies interested in such a 
line of advertising, but had not been 
successful. I was pleased to know that 
we had some views in common on the 
subject of life insurance advertising. 

The average general agent or man- 
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ager for a life insurance company 
must rely very largely upon his own 
exertions for his success. He is given 
a contract on a commission basis; has 
assigned to him a certain territory; 
and is then told to get business. Many 
ingenious devices have been hit upon 
by agents in their efforts to advertise 
life insurance, and I believe that more 
sensible life insurance advertising has 
come from the agencies, than from the 
home offices. One of the most notable 
illustrations of this may be found in 
the daily papers of Boston. James T. 
Phelps, general agent of one of the 
New England companies, has for a 
number of years advertised in certain 
Boston dailies, changing his advertise- 
ment every day, having some little 
caption, parable or story in the papers. 
I am told in Boston that many people 
search the papers to see what Phelps 
has to say. There is an agency of the 
same company here in Cleveland, 
which, in a less marked degree, is 
working along the same lines, using, 
I believe, much of Mr. Phelps’ ma- 
terial by permission. 

At the personal request of your Mr. 
Gilbert, I shall give you a little of my 
own experience. Seven years ago last 
October I assumed control of a me- 
dium sized agency doing a fair busi- 
ness, and representing the State Mu- 
tual Life of Worcester, Mass., the 
fourth oldest American life insurance 
company. I have always been of a 
more or less uneasy temperament, and 
began to cast about for ways to get 
my company before the public. Hav- 
ing gone with my company after a 
very careful study of the insurance 
laws of the various states, and having 
become convinced that the insurance 
laws of Massachusetts gave the only 
real supervision afforded today, I be- 
gan to see if Icould not inject some 
thought of these laws into an adver- 
tisement. 

One of the first efforts I made was 
the use of the phrase ‘‘The Laws of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Are Back of Us.’’ In my advertising I 
have always made it a point to bring 


to the front these Massachusetts in- 
surance laws and the protection which 
they afford to the individual policy- 
holder. 

Shortly after being appointed gen- 
eral agent, while in search of some 
caption to use, if came to my mind 
that one of the most common sayings 
in conversation was that of ‘‘talk to 
this person,”’ or ‘‘talk with that per- 
son’’ for the information you desire; 
and it occurred to me to use the phrase 
“Talk with Ward.’’ That was all I 
really needed to say to the public, it 
would be said in three words of four 
letters each. If I could get the public 
to talking about my ‘‘ad.”’ and to talk- 
ing to me about life insurance, then 
the rest would, of necessity, be ‘‘up 
to me,”’ to use the vernacular. 

For some months I dreaded the use 
of this phrase, because it at first ap- 
peared to me to be personal advertis- 
ing. I talked with several friends 
about it from time to time; one or two 
rather agreed with me; two or three 
favored it; and two advertising men 
told me that I had hit upon a good 
thing, and to use it. The first time it 
was ever set in print was by W. S8. 
Gilbert, secretary of the Ad Club, he 
being one of the men who believed in 
its use. He put it in type for me ina 
dozen different forms, and I had it on 
my desk for at least two months be- 
fore I could bring myself to its use. 

It made its first appearance in an 
exceedingly modest manner, and I 
doubt if many saw it. Later on I was 
convinced that I had what, perhaps, 
might prove to be a good thing, and I 


‘began to look about for some method 


of displaying it. I was limited as to 
the amount of money which I felt I 
could spend for advertising. I did not 
want to imitate others, so, after con- 
sidering various ways, I finally de- 
cided upon the street cars, In men- 
tioning this I do not mean to cast any 
reflection upon the newspapers, which 
are considered among the very best 
methods of advertising. I took the 
street cars because no one else was ad- 
vertising life insurance in them. Tomy 
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knowledge, but I may be mistaken, I 
am the first person in the United 
States to advertise life insurance in 
the street cars. During my term last 
year as president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, the in- 
surance journals throughout the coun- 
try made much of this phrase, with 
the result that it has been largely 
copied throughout the country. Later 
on I found it to my advantage to in- 
corporate, under the laws of Ohio, 
“The Talk with Ward Co.,’’ which 
gave me certain privileges and rights 
which I desired to possess. 

Some time after my advertisement 


had appeared in the street cars, I was — 


amused to find some blotters left in 
my office on which was printed the 
following: ‘‘Talk with Whomever you 
please, but Insure with———.’’ The 
letters ‘‘Talk with W—’’ were an ex- 
act reproduction of the type I was 
using in my phrase; the rest of the 
words ‘‘Whomever you please’”’ was in 
small type. 

I was interested in finding the au- 
thor. I think the advertisement did 
me more good than itdid him. Asa 
rule the imitator in advertising is 
a failure; the style of advertising 
which is effective is that which has 
some claims to originality. I have 
persistently refused to advertise in 
some quarters, because other life in- 
surance men were already on the 
ground. 

In my advertising I believe in brev- 
ity. It has been my desire to connect 
the phrase ‘‘Talk with Ward’’ with 
the name of my company, The State 
Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Wor- 
cester, Mass. Realizing, from personal 
experience, the handicap an agent 
labors under with much of the insur- 
ance literature now on the market, I, 
some months ago, endeavored to pro- 
duce an original piece in the shape of 
an illustrated brochure called ‘‘Talk 
with Ward'of Cleveland.’’ This book- 
Jet is used by my agents almost to the 
exclusion of other material. 

Advertising literature defaming 
other companies is fast becoming ob- 





solete, and the defamatory agent is 
gradually losing caste. Comparative 
literature is legitimate provided it is 
taken from official sources and is free 
from garbling. An agent is perfectly 
justified in the preparation and use of 
figures from official records which 
give his company advantages over 
others. All such work emanating 
from my office is prepared from the 
official reports of various state insur- 
ance departments or from the Insur- 
ance Year Book. 

I have seen some abominable adver- 
tising resulting from the Lawson ar- 
ticles, and I have also seen some that 
is very telling and effective, both kinds 
being from agents representing com- 
panies not affected by Mr. Lawson’s 
articles. The much talked about sale 
of the Prudential Insurance Co. to the 
Fidelity Trust Co., and the counter- 
sale of the Fidelity Trust Co. to the 
Prudential Insurance Co., is a subject 
of considerable interest these days, 
and has afforded no small amount of 
advertising material against this com- 
pany, some of which has been fair and 
some unfair. Unfair statements in- 
jure the man using them more than 
the company against which they are 
used. 

One of the most unique characters 
in life insurance is President Jacob L. 
Greene, of the Connecticut Mutual. 
He publishes his annual report in 
many of the prominent newspapers of 
the country and devotes his columns 
to attacking tontine insurance with 
all its supposed attendant evils. He 
has, in the past, also attacked the 
modernizing of the policies with the 
use of cash-surrender values—loan 
values, and incontestible clauses; but 
it is interesting to note that of late his 
company, at least, has had a change 
of heart, and has begun liberalizing 
its policies. He has been a most ar- 
dent advocate of annual dividends, 
and in this connection it is interesting 
to note that the companies attacked 
by Mr. Lawson are classed among the 
so-called tontine companies. On the 
supposed misuse of the surplus Mr. 
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Greene and Mr. Lawson evidently 
agree, but I doubt if there is anything 
else in common between these two 
most remarkable men. 

In conclusion: If I were an adver- 
tising genius I think I should endeavor 
to make a specialty of life insurance 
advertising, with headquarters in New 
York. I believe a great field is open 
to some bright man in this particular 
direction. I know, from experience, 
that many of the companies are 
greatly annoyed at their home offices 
by calls from so-called advertising 
men who wish to sell schemes and 


ideas for a business which requires 
specialty work of a high grade. 

The average insurance agent cannot 
afford excessive advertising on his 
own account—he must be content 
with what the companies furnish him; 
so I say that the field for the adver- 
tising man lies not with the insurance 
agent but with the home office. ‘‘ Abil- 
ity to recognize an opportunity and 
courage to grasp it are indispensable 
to success’’—Here is the opportunity 
—Who will grasp it and become the 
first exclusive advertising expert for 
life insurance companies? 








A NEW EDITORIAL LIGHT IN INSURANCE JOURNALISM. 








A new journalistic star has ap- 
peared on the horizon in the person of 
B. F. Hadley, formerly of the ‘‘Insur- 
ance World,’’ now located in New 
York as editor and manager of the 
‘Insurance Advocate.’’ The publisher 
of Insurance Economics has not the 
pleasure of Mr. Hadley’s acquaintance; 
in fact, did not know that a star of 
this magnitude existed in the journal- 
istic firmament. 

The first number of the ‘‘ Advocate”’ 
under Mr. Hadley’s charge makes it 
evident that his light has hitherto 
been hidden beneath a bushel. We 
hope that his new work will give con- 
tinued evidence of intellectual inde- 
pendence and capacity to treat the 
broader problems of insurance. Mr. 
Hadley’s address on ‘‘Publicity’’ be- 
fore the Pittsburg Life Underwriters’ 
Association before leaving that city is 
not only of a high type as English 
composition but shows that its author 
can think for himself. 

We find in Mr. Hadley’s ‘‘announce- 
ment’’ in the December number of the 
‘*Advocate”’ the following paragraph: 

It is my desire to make Insurance Advocate of 
value to the insurance fraternity. Our aim is to 
make it a“ Review of Reviews” in insurance 
journalism. The best thoughts of the leading 
men in the business will be sought and given 
publicity in our columns. Time will be re- 
quired to make it the journal we desire it to be, 
but perseverance is one of the essentials to suc- 


cess. There are many recognized evils in the busi- 
ness. We believe that publicity is the medium 
through which they may be eliminated, and to this 
end shall open our columns at any time to sug- 
gestions for the welfare of insurance in general. 

To the publisher of Insurance Eco- 
nomics this calls up pleasant recollec- 
tions. There comes back to him the 
feeling of hope and confidence with 
which he launched his publication six 
years ago. This was the brief an- 
nouncement accompanying that event: 

Insurance Economics aims to discuss insur- 





B. F. Hapuzy, Editor. 
Insurance Advocate. 
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ance questions from the standpoint of economics. 
It proposes to present the best thought of the 
best men upon problems of underwriting. It 
does not seek support from any interest on 
account of the opinions it muy express. Its only 
policy is to state things exactly as they are, be- 
lieving that this is its first duty to its readers 
upon whom it will depend for success. 


The note of similarity between what 
we said six years ago and what Mr. 
Hadley says today furnishes, no doubt, 
a clue to the warmth with which 
we greet his advent. We extend to 
him with sincerity the open hand, 





for insurance journalism has need 
of men who will help to make it 
better. 

That we may help Mr. Hadley to 
help himself and insurance journalism, 
we say to him: Stand firm in your 
purpose. The way to success over 
the road you have chosen will not be 
strewn with roses. There will be 
many disappointments and much lack 
of appreciation; but persistence and 
optimism will bring you victory in 
the final heat. 








NEW MANAGEMENT INSTALLED IN THE WASHINGTON LIFE. 








In the September number of the 
Journal of Insurance Economics we 
presented a brief analysis of the finan- 
cial condition of the Washington Life 
made at the request of this magazine 
by Benjamin F. Brown, who at that 
time expressed the opinion that the 
‘*business of life insurance in general, 
and the interests of this company’s 
policyholders in particular, will be 
served by an examination which may 
lead up to important changes in the 
future conduct of the company’s busi- 
ness.”’ 

Since then an examination of the 
company by the New York depart- 
ment has taken place and as a result 
of the unsatisfactory condition dis- 
closed several of the officers and direc- 
tors of that company have retired, 
giving away to new men who, with 
their backers, have subscribed for and 
put up additional capital and surplus 
to restore the solvency of the com- 
pany. 

An attempt was made, after the ex- 
amination to reinsure the risks of the 
company, the Metroplitan Life, we are 
reliably informed, being offered a 
bonus of $100,000 if it would take over 
the business. This offer was declined. 
Subsequently interests identified with 
the Mutual Life, believing that the 
welfare of life insurance as a whole 
would be advanced if this company 
could be preserved for future useful- 





ness, arranged for its control and 
future direction, with John Tatlock, 
assistant actuary of the Mutual Life, 
as president. 

Following this arrangement, the 
resignations of William A. Brewer, Jr., 
president, Graham H. Brewer, vice- 
president and secretary, Cyrus Munn, 
2d vice-president, and Dr. J. W. Bran- 
nan, medical director, were tendered 
and accepted, together with these ad- 
ditional directors: Robert Bowne, 
John B. Lawrence, E. V. Connett, 
Roland G. Mitchell, Jordan L. Mott, 
Jr., Randolph F. Purdy, L. B. Sander- 
son. 

Of the directors the following re- 
main: Levi P. Morton, Charles H. 
Luddington, Henry F. Hitch, David 
Thomson, George M. Hard, Israel C. 
Pierson, William de Forrest Haynes, 
Giraud F. Thomson, Frederick H. von 
Stade. 

Some of the vacancies in the direc- 
torship have been filled by the follow- 
ing elections: Elihu Root, ex-secretary 
of war, Dumont Clarke, president 
American Exchange National Bank, 
Charles F. Cutler, president New York 
Telephone Company,Samuel B. Clarke, 
lawyer. 

In addition to Mr. Tatlock as presi- 
dent, Hon. Charles H. Allen, formerly 
assistant secretary of the navy, has 
been made vice-president, and Dr. 8. 
T. Armstrong medical director. We 
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presume that Israel C. Pierson will 
continue as actuary. 

These changes in management, we 
believe, mean that the company’s 
affairs will be honorably and effi- 
ciently conducted. Financial strength 
has been added through an increase 
in the capital stock from $125,000 to 
$500,000, the new stock issued being 
taken at the rate of $175. The sum 
realized, $656,250, has been paid into 
the treasury of the company. Of this 
amount $281,250 represents surplus 
above capital stock. 

The president of the company, John 
Tatlock, is an underwriter whose 
qualifications for the work assigned 
him can hardly be over-estimated. 
His skill both in the scientific and 
practical aspects of the business is 
widely recognized He has served the 
Actuarial Society of America in many 
official capacities. His insurance and 
diplomatic services to the Mutual Life 
have commanded attention, while im- 
partial observers have not hesitated 
to predict for Mr. Tatlock future 
eminence in his profession. 

It is said to be the purpose of Mr. 
Tatlock to return to the service of 
the Mutual Life. If the Washington 
Life is continued in active business 
Mr. Allen will then become president. 
If not, the business will in some 
form be taken care of by the Mutual 
Life. 

Since this article was prepared the 
report of the examination has been 
published showing assets of $16,943,- 
076 and liabilities of $17,024,010, an 
impairment of $80,933. The capital 
put in by the new management brings 
the surplus up to $575,316. 





A MUCH NEEDED REFORM. 


Some of the comment in the insurance press 
on Lawson’s publicity campaign against life in- 
surance out-Lawsons Lawson for abuse and 
diatribe. We pray for the time when the insur- 
ance press can treat matters of this description 
with dignity and self-restraint. The tendency 
to “bark” loud and long whenever life insur- 
ance is criticised is not helpful, but detrimental 
to the real advance and progress of the busi- 


ness. 


ONE HUNDRED CENTS ON THE DOLLAR. 


[From The Life Insurance Educator.] 


‘““How much do I get off?’ questioned Mr. 
Prospect of Mr. Salesman, after expressing his 
approval of the contract. 

** Not a cent,” cheerfully responded Mr. Sales- 
man. ‘“Notacent. As holder of this contract 
should you die to-night the company would pay 
its face: 100 cents on the dollar to your bene- 
ficiary, without discount. Don’t let that thought 
disturb you. Bonds might have to be realized 
on below par in an emergency, but this contract 
is unaffected by market fluctuations. No, sir, 
absolutely, there is nothing off, and the financial 
statement I have shown you has doubtless con- 
vinced you that the company is amply able to 
fulfill its obligations to the utmost penny.” 

“‘T don’t think you quite understand me,” 
said Mr. Prospect slyly, balancing his pen tenta- 
tively. 

“Oh, yes Ido. I know it is seldom that one 
gets all he pays for in this world, and your ques- 
tion and interest in this matter are most natural. 
No doubt your personal experience, even, has 
been along this line and you find it difficult to 
recognize the exception when face to face with 
it. Your curiosity is by no means novel to me, 
but all I can say in conclusion is that if you are 
not truly convinced that you or yours will re- 
ceive just what this contract plainly specifies, I 
would not have you fill out that check for the 
amount appearing in the rate-book of the com- 
pany.” > 

‘‘Shall I make the check payable to you or 
the company ?” 

‘*To the company.” 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


The announcement in the ‘‘ Weekly Under- 
writer” that for the current year it will publish 
“‘a series of articles by representative thinkers 
and writers upon insurance in its several forms” 
shows that more and more the insurance jour- 
nals are taking up this branch of literature, 
recognizing as they do the value of contributed 
articles by practical men. There are not enough 
insurance journalists properly trained to do all 
the necessary educational writing. The demand 
for good common sense articles by men qualified 
to speak and write increases, and with it the 
standards of insurance literature and journalism 
are being raised. 








LIFE INSURANCE IN ONE CITY. 


In Pittsburg, Pa., regular life companies se- 
cured applications in 1904 from 25,000 citizens 
for insurance amounting to $50,000.000, annual 
premiums thereon being about $1,500,000. On 
new and old business these companies collect 
about $15,000,000 per annum in premiums in 
Pittsburg, one company alone collecting $3,000, 
000. 
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STATE TO FOOT THE BILLS. 


Insurance Commissioner Host of Wisconsin 
will advocate a bill before the legislature of that 
state providing for a change in the department 
methods of examination. It will require the 
examination of domestic companies at least once 
in three years, the expense to be paid by the 
state, specified copy of the same to be sent to 
the department of commerce and labor at Wash- 
ington and the insurance departments of other 
states. 

In regard to other state companies it is pro- 
vided that they shall file with the insurance 
commissioner at least once in three years a 
specified copy of an exumination made by the 
department of its own state, and the Wisconsin 
commissioner shall only make an examination 
in this case where the company fails to file such 
a certified report. 

This bill, if passed, will practically impose the 
three-year period for examinations on all insur- 
ance companies doing business in Wisconsin. 
Massachusetts and Vermont already have laws 
requiring the three-year examinations. 








Forty-fifth Annual Statement of the 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY... 

GEORGE E. IDE, President. 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
January 1, 1905. 


ore 
*Bonds and Mortgages...........+--. $4,735,239.19 
Bonds and Stocks (Market venue. 7,852,107 49 
DN MEE kotiwkschsaceoscutees eoeee —1,781,053.76 
Collateral Loans........ «+. ebedseeews 12.750.00 
Loans to Policy-holders .. ......-. ° 1,551,511.78 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 332,299.68 
Interest an1 Rents Due and Accrued 122,636.38 


Renewal Premiums in Transit and 
Deferred Premiums, Less Cost of 
OCOMSSHOE occces cccccvcecessceccceds 268,630.79 


Total Admitted Assets.... ........ $16,606,229.07 
*Of the Mortgage Loans of the Company 87 pee 
cent. is on property located in New York City, 72 
per cent. is guaranteed as to principal and inter- 
est, and all are on a basis not exceeding 60 per 
cent. of a conservative valuation. 
LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve at 3, 34, and 4 per 
Cont. interest..cccs secocccccscccocces $13,783,512.00 


Present Value of all Dividend-En- 
dowment Accumulations (Deferred 


Dividends) occccccccccepccccesescoces _1,290,036.00 
Total as per certificate of New York 

Insurance Department..........--. $15,073,548.00 
All other policy liabilities...... .... 170,365.51 


Fund voluntarily set aside to meet 
possible fluctuations in the price 


Of securities, CtC.....--.eeeeeeeesees 228,211.31 
Reserve to provide for all other con- 

tingencies......cecccecseccees eavnwbe 1,134,104.25 
Total Liabilities.............-.++.+ $16,606,229.07 
Income in 1904........-.+-ee00+ ameeed $3,722,680.46 


Disbursements in 1904... .... --$2,517,417.19 
Excess Income over Biebureements $1,205,263.27 


Paid-for Policies in force, 41,541, an 


BROT OREO Ol 0c0stascpecisvie. snuseees 3,436 
Paid-for Insurance in force, $74,892,- 
289, an increase Of.....+. «+ seesees $5,481,707.00 


Returned to Policy- holders since or- 
anization, plus assets now held 
“SS oO eee + $45,367,568.30 





RESULTS OF THE YEAR 1904, 
PER CENT. 

Increase in Renewal Premium Income..... 
Increase in Total Premium Income 







Increase in Admitted Assets.... 95 
Increase in Policy Reserves............ 8.33 
Increase in Paid-for Insurance in Force..... 7.90 
Increase in Deferred Dividend Fund......... 12.94 


Ratio of Interest received to mean Ledger 
Picks veesescceweeceeiscotreeeceeesennes 4.47 


AN OPPORTUNITY. 


No one has yet arisen to say anything 
about Mr. Lunger’s article on the ‘ Passing 
of the General Agent.’’ The Journal of In- 
surance Economics will pay $25 for the 
best article on the present and future posi- 
tion of the general agent, article to contain 
from 1,500 to 2,000 words. 





Says One Point is Worth the Price 
We Give Many Points 


A commentor on insurance journals recently 
said: ‘A single point may be worth a year’s 
subscription.” Discriminating readers, how- 
ever, will prefer the journal which fora year’s 
subscription gives them many points. If the 
JOURNAL OF INSURANCE Economics gave its 
readers only one point of value for a year’s 
subscription we should be ashamed to remain 
in business. 

For permanently profitable points try the 


Journal of Insurance Economics, 
159 Devonshire Street, - - Boston, Mass. 














THERE IS 
ALWAYS A GOOD OPPORTUNITY 
FOR A GOOD MAN 


TO REPRESENT 


The Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ITS REPUTATION INSURES SUCCESS FOR 
THE INTELLIGENT AND ACTIVE AGENT 


You are invited to apply for information upon this sub- 
ject to 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agents, 
32 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





FRICTION? 


What is it? Watch this space. 
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Promises Pleasingly Placed 


In Union Mutual policies. Modern contracts, 
convincingly arranged, with insurance guaran- 

tee, rights and values completely set forth be- 

fore mention of premium rate. Lenathy expla- 
nations unnecessary—every feature plain and 
simple, Easy to understand; quick to sell. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 

Frep ©, Ricnarps, President. 
ArTuurR L. Batss, I ice-President. 


Always a place for active agents who hold 
ousiness written. 


Apply to either Epson D. Scorietp, Suft., 180 
Broadway, New York City, or THORNTON CHASE, 
Supt., 84 Adams St., Chicago, Ills. 
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Insurance Journals worth 
Patronizing 


Insurance Engineering, 120 Liberty 
St., New York, N. Y. Especially devoted 
to engineering matters, particularly in their 
relation to fire insurance. The only pub- 
lication of its kind, and particularly valu- 
able to insurance experts. 

Price, $3.00 per year; 25c per copy. 





The Insurance Field, Louisville, Ky. 
Branch offices, Chicago and Atlanta. An 
up-to-date weekly newspaper covering all 
departments in the Southern and Western 
fields. Of particular value to agency in- 
terests. Special life insurance supplement 
once a month. Covers its particular field 
better than any other paper. 

Price, $3.00 per year; single copies 15c. 


Insurance Post, Royal Bldg., Chicago, 
-Ill. A fortnightly insurance review. 
Strong in its editorial articles and contain- 
ing features of special value to all insur- 
ance men in the Western field. 

Price, $2.00 per year; single copies I5c. 





Insurance Press, 120 Liberty St., New 
York, N. Y. A weekly newspaper cover- 
ing all branches of insurance in the East- 
ern field, as well as general and specific 
information of interest to all insurance 
men. Contains special features in fire and 
life departments not found in other papers. 

Price, $5.00 per year; 15c per copy. 


The Standard, 60 India St., Boston, 
Mass. An enterprising weekly covering 
the New England field in all branches 
better than any other paper. Contains 
special features not found in other publi- 
cations. 

Price, $3.00 per year; single copies toc. 





Weekly Underwriter, 58 William St., 
New York, N. Y. A weekly review cover- 
ing all branches, strong in its editorial 
comment and making a specialty of insur- 
ance returns by States. Also has the best 
information respecting State insurance leg- 
islation. 

Price, $5.00 per year; single copies Ioc. 





Western Underwriter, 164 La Salle St., 
Chicago, I1l., and Cincinnati, Ohio. A first- 
class weekly paper covering the Central 
Western insurance news better than any 


other publication. Indispensable to fire, 
casualty, and life agents in that section. 
Special monthly issue relating to life in- 
surance. 

Price, $2.00 per year; single copies 15c; 
special life number 2oc. 














STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1904 





Cash Capital — $1,000,000.00 
Premium Reserve 2,178,043.74 
Reserve for Losses under Adjustment . ‘ 48,061.89 
Penge for All Other Claims. 5,263.89 
Net Surplus : 3 2,518,464.11 
Total nite 5 $5,849,833.63 





THE 
FIRST MUTUAL 


Chartered in America. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Operates on a full 3 1-2 per cent. Reserve 
under Massachusetts Law, and offers 
the very best possible security, with 

a safe, equitable contract. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


ASSETS. . $35,784,011 
RESERVE, $32,007,704 
OTHER LIABILITIES, 56 1,703 


32,569,407 
$3,214,603 








SURPLUS. . 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
8. PF. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
D. F. APPEL, Supt. of Agencies. 
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Capital $200,000. Surplus $300,000. 


Calumet Insurance Co. 
153 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARVIN A. FARR, ALONZO W. HAIGHT, HENRY FOWLER, 
President. Vice-Pres. and Eastern Manager. Secretary and Manager. 


Will Do a Safe Business On a Safe Plan Through Safe Agents. 


The Calumet will be an American Agency company in every respect; 
its plan of business one of co-operation with and consideration for 
agency interests. Its rule will be sole agencies and full recognition of 
the agent’s rights in the locality for which he is appointed. The 
Calumet will everywhere maintain and uphold correct practices and 
will seek to secure and retain the confidence of all worthy agents and 
companies. 

For information as to agencies address, 

HENRY FOWLER, Secretary and Manager, 
153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 












































Che Prudential 


Stronger Financially, and in the Confidence of the 
Public, Than Ever Before. A Year of Greatest Gains 
in Progress, Security and Usefulness, 








| TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1905. | 





Assets, Over . ° ° ° ° ° . ° . ° 88 Million Dollars 
Liabilities, Including Reserve ($73,900,000) . ‘ ‘ 75 Million Dollars 
Surplus, over . r . : , , ; - ‘ ‘ 13 Million Dollars 
Increase in Assets, over ‘ ‘ P ‘ ; . J 16 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders during 1904, over ‘ ‘ . . 13 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders, to Dec. 31, 1904, over 92 Million Dollars 
Number of Policies in force, nearly . . . . . 6 Million 
Increase in Number of Policies in force, over . ‘ One-half Million 


Cash Dividends and Other Concessions not Stipulated in 
Original Contracts and Voluntarily Given to Holders 
of Old Policies to Date, over . ‘ ‘ r ‘ ‘ 5 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance Issued and Paid for During 
1904, over 312 Million Dollars. 








LARGEST IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE COMPANY. 
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Patel Weg) Over ONE BILLION 


Pk ES DOLLARS 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF AMERICA 





Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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Prudential Agents are Money Makers — Open Territory for Energetic Men. 














